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Through a Rear-View Mirror 


The pre-Easter season, observed in 
various ways as a time for repentance, 
by fasting, by foregoing pleasure, or 
even by wearing mourning, is a good 
time to review past actions, to examine 
one’s attitudes and one’s beliefs. For, 
said Kierkegaard, ‘‘we live life forward, 
but we understand it backward.’’ The 
child, according to Gesell, ‘‘learns back- 
ward rather than forward.’’ He learns 
to undress before he learns to dress; he 
learns to take food out of his mouth 
before he learns to put it in. And 
man always learns by past experience. 

Because man is backward-learning and 
backward-understanding, he is helpless 
without a strong sustaining faith and 
clear-cut rules to follow. In the New 
Commandment (see p. 1), Jesus gave us 
an all-encompassing, simple rule for life. 
Scientists accept its importance, and to- 
day, after long years of directing slay- 
ish adherence to schedules and rules, 
child experts stress the child’s need for 
parental love. Lacking that love, they 
have discovered, the child learns to talk 
later and to walk later than one who 
knows he is loved. 


@ This Issue . . . The New Command- 

ment might well be called the theme for 

this issue. The sleeping child on the 

cover suggests security through love. 

Love is the basic requirement in ‘‘ What 

God Expects of Us.’? And how could | 
‘‘Family Nights at Home’’ be fun or | 
how could there be ‘‘Good Times in the 

Home’’ without love to generate en- | 
thusiasm? Love is the theme of the : 
fiction; it is the key in ‘‘We Can Help 
War-Tense Youth’’ and in ‘‘Helping a 
Child Appreciate Being Adopted.’’ It 
explains the successful rehabilitation of 
unwed mothers in ‘‘The Land of Begin- 
ning Again.’? -When ‘‘Bobby Meets the 
Budget’’ he finds the hidden ways of 
love. And, we feel sure, love for their 
work inspired the artists to produce the 
masterpieces ‘‘The Lord’s Supper,’’ by 
Bloch (p. 1), and ‘‘Monks Reading,’’ 
by Barlach (p> 2), the latter generously 


contributed by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


@ Next Month... The Easter issue 

- . We are as excited as a child on 
an Easter egg hunt! A full-color re- 
ligious masterpiece will grace our cover! 
And inside? See page 40... Our space 
is all! —<h Pr Bae 


ov 


Picture Credits 

Devaney, cover; Camera Clia, 1; Art 
Institute of Chicago, 2; Hunton from 
M onkmeyer, 3; Aigner from Monkmeyer, 
5; Lil and Al Bloom, 8; Religious New 
Service, 9, 15, 23; Mary Anna White 
14, 15; Eva Luoma, 17 top; Merrim 
from Monkmeyer, 1% bottom; Lambert, 
21; Tiers from Monkmeyer, 27. 
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—Carl Bloch 
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“A new commandment I give to you, that you love one another; 


even as I have loved you, that you also love one another. By this 


all men will know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 


another.”—John 13:34-35. 


“This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you. Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. You are my friends if you do what I 
command you. No longer do I call you servants, for the servant 
does not know what his master is doing; but I have called you 
friends, for all that I have heard from my Father I have made known 
to you. You did not choose me, but I chose you and appointed you 
that you should go and bear fruit and that your fruit should abide; 
so that whatever you ask the Father in my name, he may give it to 


you. This I command you, to love one another.”—John 15:12-17. 


BY LETA EGA® 
Director of Children’s Work 
for the Disciples of 
Christ in Southern California 


It's an age-old question 
this writer discusses. 
Retreat into a monastery 
was once the answer 
given. But what shall 
the answer be if we | 
believe, as most of us do, 
that we should remain 
im the stream of life 


about us? 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago Bronze, by Ernst Barlach 
German, 1870-1988 


MONKS READING 


WHAT GOD EXPECTS OF US | 


a Town through the centuries people—men, women, youth—have asked 
: and have tried to answer to their own satisfaction, ‘‘What does 
; God expect of us?. What does God expect of me?’’ Now and’ then, 
f persons have done unbelievable-things and have explained them by 
. saying, “God told me to do it.’ Also, some persons have taken little 
4 responsibility for self-protection, saying, ‘‘God will take care of me!”’ 
a This is certainly a way of relieving ourselves of personal aeccountabili 
—selfishly blaming God for mistakes and wrongdoing, and revealing 
what we expect of God. ; a 
However, our greatest concern is that children come to have a whole. 
some understanding of what God expects of them, that they may gra 
in companionship with Him, being increasingly able to—make : 
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ries of broken homes 
children. 


choices and to turn to God for help 
at all times. We, as parents, as 
teachers and friends of children, 
have a great responsibility in this 
important task of guiding them 
Godward. What does God expect 
of US? 

God expects us to be mature 
adults in our relationships at 
home, in our relationships with 
one another in the church, and in 
our business dealings. Much of 
the unhappiness in families today 
for which children pay so dear a 
price is caused by the immaturity 
of adults in the home. Newspa- 
pers every day earry startling sto- 
involving 


The tragedy is, of 


course, that stories which are pub- 


| 


lished may be repeated a hundred- 
fold, with variations affecting boys 


and girls in greater or lesser de- 


: 


eree. One asks, ‘“What does God 
expect of us in the matter of help- 
ing others to ‘grow up’?’’? Would 
that we all might have, and help 
others to have, the mind of Paul 
when he wrote, “‘When I was a 
child, I spoke like a child, I 


thought like a child, I reasoned 


like a child; when I became a man 
(a mature adult), I gave up child- 
ish ways”’ (1 Cor. 13:11)... If we 
are to lead children to know God, 
we must lead them through our 
own experiences as mature adults, 


having found the way ourselves. 


God expects us to translate for 
our children, in terms of example, 
what we ourselves believe. It is 
very difficult for children to un- 
derstand our standards of life 
when we say one thing and do an- 
other. What we do speaks louder 
than what we say. God expects us 


to translate our faith into tangible 
ways of meeting emergencies—not 
alone, but with His help! 
Jesus was faced with great deci- 
sions, he went away from the 


When 


‘¢Since it is God’s plan that chil- 
dren shall grow up in homes with 
families, he has every reason to 
expect that parents and other adults 
make it their business to care, 

to understand, to love, to guide!’’ 


crowds to a quiet place where, for 
unhurried hours, he renewed his 
strength through a companionship 
with God. We and our children 
face important decisions often. 
God expects us t6 tiirn to Him for 
help. Our own faith leads us to 
do so! If we would help children 
to know God, our actions before 
them must reveal His presence in 
our lives. 


God expects us to understand 


children—how they grow, how 
they learn, how they need ws. An 


understanding acquired altogether 
from books, important as that. is, 
is not enough. Rather, it must be 
an understanding which comes 
from a _ loving companionship 
which can really interpret god- 
likeness. Children have a right to 
be loved and understood for what 
they are. Someone has said that 
when God was ready to send his 
Son Jesus into the world He 
sent him into a family where he 
would be loved and understood. 
Since it is God’s plan that chil- 
dren shall grow up in homes with 
families, he has every reason to 
expect that parents and _ other 
adults shall make it their business 
to eare, to understand, to love, to 
ouide! Thus a sense of confidence 
and security. is developed which 


reaches out to people everywher 
and extends through the years. 
God expects us to grow contin- 
ually m our understanding and 
appreciation of His world that we 
may come to know the source of all 
good gifts and the life-giving 
power generated throughout the 
universe. He expects us to use 
for good, resources which are made 
available. Discoveries are being 
made every day which cause us to 
stand in awe and exelaim, ‘‘O God, 
how manifold are thy works!’’ 
May we also exclaim, ‘‘O God, 
help us to find ways of using for 
our good and that of others the 
resourees of thy world.’’ 


God expects us to take our place 
m the commumty of which we are 
a part and to be concerned about 
what happens to all of its citizens. 
He expects us to be the kind of 
citizens who will work for meas- 
ures and plans that will keep our 
community clean and undesecrated 
for the sake of the citizens of to- 
morrow—and all the tomorrows! 
He expects us to be interested in 
the welfare of others beyond our 
own four walls. During a recent 
drive for funds with which to com- 
bat polo, members of the PTA 
in a certain community volun- 


teered to call on every home in the 


area for contributions to the fund. The suggestion 
was made that every home which had not previously 
subseribed have its porch light turned on by seven 
o’clock on a given evening so that calls would not 
be made unnecessarily. 

Response to this plan was wholeheartedly given on 
the part of the entire community. When we are con- 
cerned about our own community, its life and its 
problems, we are interested in our nation and our 
world. We cannot expect peace to come among Na- 
tions and peoples of the world until a sense of one- 
ness comes among friendly peoples of a community. 
Children who are part of such a community grow 
to respect others and come to have a sense of respon- 
sibility for helping to make it the kind of a commu- 
nity in which are found friendship and neighborliness 
—a thoughtful concern for everyone. 

God expects us to accept Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, as the pattern for our lives, that we not only 
live abundantly ourselves but that we may help chil- 
dren to grow in their desire to be like Jesus and to 
grow in ability to apply Jesus’ standards to everyday 
living. Since Jesus came to show us what God is like, 
companionship with Jesus will lead us to know God, 
the Father of all mankind, and to feel kinship with 
people everywhere. As we seek to follow the Christ, 
we have a pattern for life which gives us a goal to- 

ward which to strive. Having such a pattern, God 

tt expects more of us! He expects us to be kind, to 
x be honest, to help others to do right, to keep trying 
to achieve the ultimate goal of suecess in Christian 
living, all of which requires our very best effort. 

In order to live up to standards which God expects 

3 of us, we need the church; we need participation in 
its program; we need association with Christians, 
___ who, like ourselves, are trying to measure up to the 
stature of Christ. 
a What does God expect of children? Is there a 
difference in what He expects of children and adults? 
_ Only insofar as difference in years and experience 
and understanding means that adults are better able 
_ to make decisions relative to problems that arise. All 
_ that God expects of children, he expects of us—and 
- more! 
Many parents have suggested that church school 
_ teachers are not direct enough in teaching moral val- 
ues, that they should help children to face their re- 
onsibility for the results of wrongdoing. Teachers 
-: the chureh school cannot do this kind of teaching 
_ without the co-operation of the home. The same kind 


the church school. The home and the church need 
each other in the great task of Christian teaching. 

n order to help both church schoo! teachers and 
rts _lesson-writers have prepared a unit. of 


ect teaching must be found there as is expected — 


use the suggestions it contains will learn something of 
the content of the teaching material used in the 
church school. They will also learn how to work 
co-operatively with their child’s teacher. Together 
they will be able to influence the child’s religious 
growth. 

A third part of the third year primary material 
is a child’s book of Bible Stories. This the third 
grader brings home early in the quarter. Planned 
especially for use in the home, it contains Bible 
Stories, copies of the teaching pictures, Bible verses, 
songs, and suggestions of things that parents and | 
children can do together. Parents can help children — 
to use this book at home, and make it really an im- 
portant part of the family reading program each — 
week. Never before has the church school had such 
splendid material to share with the home. Never 
before has there been a greater need for the home — 
and the church to work so closely together for the 
sake of growing children. Never before have chil- _ 
dren needed more to feel the security and anchorage 
which, working together, the home and church can — 
give! : 

May we strive to bring to children the realization i 
fhat while God loves them, He also expects love and — 
goodness, honesty, fair play, kindness and thought- 
fulness from us! May we seek to provide experiences — 
which help children to understand what God expects 
of them and together may parents and children grow 
in understanding of one another, and of God! May 
we make this prayer—the litany prayer of the third 
grader—the prayer of all of us: — 


DEAR FATHER, GOD, 


When it is hard to do what is honest, 
Help me to be strong to do right; 

If I am tempted to tell what is not true, 
Help me to be strong to do right; 

When it is hard to be fair to someone else, 
Help me to be strong to do right; 

When I do what is wrong, forgive me, 
And help me to be brave to try again. 

= 

Amen. 

Here are some good books for parents to read: 
The Faith of Our Children, by Mary Alice Jon 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, Tennessee, — 

$1.50. Be ea ae 

The Children We Teach, by Elizabeth Whitehou 


Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1950; 
ri Our Children and God, by M Cie Fi a 


Faith, hope and charitable understanding— 
parents of teen-agers will need all three 

if they are to possess the serenity 
necessary for wisdom in approaching 


the problems of our youth today 


We can help 
WAR-TENSE YOUTH 


By Bernard Ikeler 


A member of the Lambertville, 
New Jersey, high school faculty 


T BEDTIME, our three-year- 
old inquires: ‘Where did the 
sun go?’’ My wife answers that 
the sun has gone down behind the 
hill. ‘‘Why?’? he asks. She 
admits she doesn’t know. ‘‘ Will 
it come up again?’’ he questions. 
My wife tells him that it will. 
He is satisfied, turns to less 
weighty matters. Eventually he 
goes to sleep, entirely reassured. 

How is it that my wife is able 
to dispel our son’s fears that 
tomorrow will never come—that 
light, toys, parents, brothers and 

_-sisters will disappear during the 
_night? Why is she able to give 
him faith in the future? 

She has, of course, had consider- 
able experience with the sun’s 
rising. She has seen tomorrow 

arrive many times—she possesses 
some wisdom in the ways of the 
future. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, she has no real knowledge on 
the subject. Astronomers them- 
selves can’t prove anything about 
tomorrow’s sun. There are no 
facts. ; Y 
It would seem, ‘then, that my 
wife is able to quiet my son’s fears 
ee two reasons: she has wisdom; 
3 's faith, : 
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In a previous article, I suggested 
that what our war-tense offspring 
need most is a sense of assurance 
about the future. 
conviction that we parents can 
help our offspring face the trials 
and frustrations of these days only 
to the extent that we ourselves 
believe in a better tomorrow and 
can pass on that belief to them. 

Here I hope to say how I think 

we parents arrive at our convic- 
tions concerning the future, and 
how we ean transfer them to our 
children. 
' Obviously, the facts of our time 
don’t inspire faith. The day’s 
headlines provide little evidence 
that _ 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


Happily—as I meant to imply 


earlier—facts have nothing to do- 


with faith. bere 

But experience does. And we 
parents possess experience. Not 
all of it is happy; not all of it is 
unhappy. Much of it, for most of 


us, is self-contradictory. Still it. 


can, through the years, boil down 
into something raat will pass for 
wisdom. 

Moreover, humanity as a whole 
possesses experience. Our cus- 
toms, institutions, literature—in 
‘these storehouses we have a large 
accumulation of human experi- 


a) i “ i . 


I explained my — 


ence. Here, too, there is much 
contradiction. But it is possible 
to sort out something solid, sure. 

The sorting process requires of 
us sanity. If we are to find the 
meaning in our own experience, or 
in the experience of the human 
race, we have to keep our heads. 
We can indulge in hysteria, and 


thus arrive at the conclusion that 


man is a mess, that squabbles and 
wars are inevitable, that the future 
is chaos. Or we can maintain our 
poise, and so find reason for hope 
that mankind is capable of improy- 
ing itself. a” 
I’m convinced that when we 3 
ba 


a 


reflect calmly on our own lives, we 
find reason to believe that the sun 
will rise again—that wars, hot and 
cold, will someday cease. I be- 
lieve that well-balanced thought 
on the world’s history arrives at 
the same conclusion. : 

I admit that I doubt any of us © 
will find proof positive. Luckily, — 
we don’t need it—my wife stills — 


that’s good enough for me. 


B UT HOW DO we keep our poise 4 
these days? % 


through faith. In these days, w 
dom may erack under the att 
of brute fact; but faith will st 
—and will put wisdom back in oO 
the battle. ie 
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The surface realities of modern 
existence are nasty. With great 
difficulty, we achieve a wise view 
of things—only to have it melt 
away in the heat of dispute, hate, 


war. Merely to be wise is not 
enough these days. 
We need also to have faith. 


Only by possessing faith can we 
obtain the serenity that is neces- 
sary for wisdom. Only through 
wisdom that is underpinned with 
faith can we rise above the con- 
fusions of the day. 

Do we Christians really believe 
that God is love? Then we feel, 
from the depths of our souls, that 
the end of history—our own and 
mankind’s—will be good. We are 
convinced that we were created for 
heaven, not. hell. 

Possessing this faith, we can 
avoid undue anxiety about: affairs 
of the moment, thus look beyond 
today’s headlines to the solid as- 
surances that a wise reading of 
history affords, to the sure hope 
that our own accumulation of ex- 
perience provides. 

These days—and I suppose there 
never were different days—we par- 
ents must hang on to faith. With- 


out it, we lose sanity; without 
sanity, we lose wisdom. 


There- 


after, we lose everything, includ- 
ine the possibility of handing on 
wisdom and faith to our children. 

For our offspring eatch faith 
and wisdom in exactly the way 
they catch colds: via the atmos- 
phere. The child who sees that 
his parents are love, also sees that 
God is love. The child who sees 
that his parents try to be as wise 
as possible, also tries to be as wise 
as possible. 

To use the jargon of psychology, 
the offspring of well-adjusted par- 
ents are usually well adjusted. The 
offspring of immature parents have 
ereat difficulty in achieving ma- 
turity. Thus we parents must 
make ourselves capable of sanity, 
justice, charity—toward ourselves 
and toward others—or our chil- 
dren will suffer for it. 

However, manage to be mature, 
Christian. Your children will be 
so, too. 

You believe in prayer; then 
you need no particular formula 
for teaching your child to believe 
in prayer. He will surely learn 
that you pray, and he will pray, 
too. You find it possible to for- 
give people their mistakes; then 
your child will find it possible also 
—and require very little theologi- 
cal explanation from you. 


Wace of Song 


I would be weaver of a song to bring 

Deep wonder to the heart that it may be 
Renewed and wrapped in loveliness as spring 
Revives the earth and clothes the shaken tree. 
These I would fashion into living song 

With melody to ring as bells of truth— 
Dear memories that have been cherished long, 
All beauty and transcendent dreams of youth. 
Long-silenced voices would re-echo there 
Among the golden meshes I would weave, 
Old-fashioned virtues and the fruits they bear, 
Clean things a mother taught me to believe. | 
These would be woof and warp of my refrain 
That hearts might learn to triumph over pain! 


INEZ CLARK THORSON 


As with religious values, so with 
moral and _ intellectual values. 
Would we have our offspring prize 
honesty, courage, self-knowledge, 
curiosity? Then we ourselves 
must prize these things. Psychol- 
ogists, educators, all kinds of ex- 
perts on the matter agree that 
transfer of values between parent 
and child is virtually an automatic 
process. 


Wiuart about teen-agers—don’t 
they reject parental values de jure 
and ipso facto? 

No, not in actuality. 

Teen-agers leave home so that 
they can come back again more 


completely—with fuller under- 
standing, greater maturity. They 


make serious pretense at rejecting 
their parents’ standards; they 
must do so in order that they may 
question, test these standards. But 
having gone through with the test- 
ing, teen-agers return to their par- 
ents’ scheme of values, with few— 
and usually very useful—excep- 
tions. 

Parents need to understand that 
adolescent revolt is healthy; that 
it is the means whereby each new 
generation shakes off the absurdi- 
ties of its predecessor; that it is 
the door by which young people 


go out to discover something a bit - 


different and perhaps a little bet- 
ter, and return to add it to man’s 
common store of knowledge. 


Sometimes I believe that adoles- 
cents themselves understand the 
racial —even religious — signifi- 
cance of their apparent revolt. At 
any rate, teen-agers are neither so 
light-headed nor so irreligious as 
we adults seem bent on imagining. 


While the days are somewhat 
drear, let us have faith in our 
children, ourselves, the essential. 
world about us, and the spiritual 
realm beyond. 


That is, indeed, whistling in the 


dark. But wisdom and faith pro- — 
vide us with sufficient basis for — 


whistling—we can do so out of 
Serenity, rather than anxiety. 
And the tune will be a good one: 
well-adjusted personalities, har- 
monious families —someday, a 


peaceful world—for ourselves, but 


especially for our 
i 
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A leading American educator here tells why the teaching 

| profession should make a strong appeal to strong leaders from 
| among our Christian youth. Now in retirement after some 
thirty years as headmaster of the Horace Mann School for 
Boys, well may he evaluate the satisfactions to be derived 


and the contributions to be made to society by... 


dhe Christian 
in 
Teaching 


By Charles C. Tillinghast 


Headmaster, Horace Mann School for Boys, New York City; 1920 until 


recently. 


Exchange teacher to Prussia, 1913-14; member of swmmer 


school faculty, Teachers College, Columbia University, since 1919 ; mem- 
ber of the Educational Committee of the American Baptist Convention. 


UT OF A long experience it is 

my sincere conviction that 

the profession of teaching gives 
one who is committed to the Chris- 
tian way of life an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make a significant con- 


tribution to the betterment of the— 


society of which he is a part. 


— In the first place, teaching must 


J 


properly be regarded as one of 
the service professions. One who 
takes up teaching as his lifework 
must be strongly motivated by a 
feeling of dedication to the service 
of others. True, financial compe- 
tence and reasonable security re- 
sulting therefrom, social accept- 
ance and even prestige, and aware- 
ness of the steady improvement of 
teaching as a profession—all are 
having a powerful influence upon 
the decision of competent young 
persons to prepare themselves to 
teach. Nevertheless, teaching is a 
service profession and calls for a 
sincere dedication to the good of 
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others. While it is undeniably 
true some who are not known or 
thought to be Christians have this 
same high motivation, such dedi- 
cation correlates highly with the 
concern which all sincere Chris- 
tians have for the betterment of 
their fellows. The Christian prin- 
ciple of service for others makes 
the field of teaching one which 
should attract strong leaders 
among our Christian youth. 
Another characteristic of the 
teaching profession, and one that 
is always present in the thinking 
of those who have given themselves 
to it, is a high regard for the in- 
dividual and a determination to 
regard each person as possessing 
his own inalienable rights and re- 
sponsibilities. This characteristic 
is even more significantly recog- 
nized, as newer educational phi- 
losophies and methods have estab- 
lished themselves as worth while. 


The commonly used term ‘‘in- 


dividual  differences,’’ properly 
enough thought to refer to psy- 
chological qualities or intellectual 
attainments, may also refer to the 
conviction held by Christian think- 
ers that each soul stands in its 
own right before God, and that 
each person must be regarded as 
an individual, in the highest and 
most comprehensive sense of that 
term. Such an interpretation is 
so clearly an expression of the 
Christian point of view, as to align 
the teaching profession with all 
other professions which make a 
strong appeal to everyone who is 
committed to the Christian way of 
living. It is Christian to think of 
mankind as made up of individual 
brothers; and the experience of 
teaching gives a person, younger 
or older, a splendid opportunity to 
translate this belief into fruitful 
and satisfying practice. 

One additional purpose of teach- 
ing may well be cited—the con- 
stant attempt which members of 
this profession make to discover 
truth. In laboratory, in lecture, 
in class participation, in projects, 
in every aspect of teaching and 
learning, there should always be 
present the keen desire to discover 
and know the truth. This is the 
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THE SHARCH FOR BEAUTY 
In a high school art department, this instructor is 
Stimulating and di- 
recting the creative urge of his students, the artist- 
teacher also gives vent to his own desire to create. 


demonstrating poster layout. 


high goal which every consecrated 
Christian has set for himself; and 
through family associations, in 
educational and religious activi- 
ties, and in social and professional 
opportunities he is ever mindful 
of two stirring statements from 
the Seriptures. Christ said, ‘‘ You 
will know the truth and the truth 
will make you free’’ (John 8:32); 
and Paul gave counsel to his young 
friend Timothy in words which 
will long be remembered: ‘‘Do 
your best to present yourself to 
God as one approved, a workman 
who has no need to be ashamed, 
rightly handling the word of 
truth’? (2 Tim. 2:15). Since one 
great purpose of the profession of 
teaching is to discover and dissem- 
inate truth, it would seem highly 
logical for a Christian to regard 
this profession as one in which his 
consecration to‘the highest revela- 
tion of truth might be channeled 
into spiritual leadership and in- 
spiravion. 

The point which I have tried to 
make in the foregoing paragraphs 
is that teaching as a profession 
should make a special appeal to 
the Christian man or woman, first, 
because it is a service profession ; 
second, because it respects and 
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gives distinction to the individ- 
ual mind and soul; and third, be- 
cause its goal is truth and the 
discovery of truth. 


Ler US Now turn our thoughts 
toward the needs in the teaching 
profession. Anyone who is in the 
least familar with the educational 
situation throughout the United 
States is aware of the critical need 
of well-trained teachers. The 
shortage of qualified elementary 
teachers is especially acute. Re- 
cent figures released by the United 
States Office of Education clearly 
indicate that for the school year 
1952-53 literally thousands of 
children will be either without 
teachers or under the direction of 
inadequately prepared, tempo- 
rarily certified men and women in 
the schools. Teacher training in- 
stitutions are making every effort 
to expand and improve buildings, 


resources, and faculty personnel to 


meet this pressing need. 

Of even greater concern to all 
who are interested in providing 
the best possible educational op- 


portunities in our democracy is 


the unmistakable evidence that too 
few of our very best and poten- 
tially strong young men and 


A high school teacher of physics directs his students in a 
laboratory experiment. : y 
come an Hinstein or a Fermi, he has the satisfaction of help- 
ing young people understand the immutable laws of nature. 


Though this scientist may never be- 


women are, in these days of in- 
tense competition—in industry ~ 
and in other professions—choosing 
teaching as their field of prepara- 
tion and service. While there is 
no reason for extreme pessimism 
at this point, sober reflection 
might well leave us seriously dis- 
turbed as we realize that the pro- ~ 
fession of teaching is enlisting 

only a minority of our finest and 

ablest young persons. Carefully 

organized teacher-recruiting pro- 

grams are now to be found in 

many sections of the United States. 

These point to the inescapable con- 

clusion that at no recent time has 

the need for strong teachers, and 

the consciousness among educators 

of this need, been so acute and 

widespread as it is just now. The 

teaching profession ealls, in ring-. 
ing tones, for.many more of our 

very best young men and women 

to give themselves to this field of 

service. 


If the need for teachers is great, 
even greater is the need for Chris- 


‘tian teachers. 


[» vais CONNECTION, let us. briefly 
review the growth of teaching as 
a well-trained and highly honored 
profession. It is a far ery from 
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the Latin grammar schools, the 
| dame schools, the little red school- 
house, the one-room district school, 
the struggling academies and high 
schools to the educational institu- 
tions which today we see on every 
_hand. Schools in 1953 are immeas- 
-urably better housed, better 
equipped, better staffed, and given 
better support. Consolidated 
schools are making the one-room 
schoolhouse a relic of other days; 
splendid kindergartens and nurs- 
ery schools challenge our admira- 
tion; and through the entire gamut 
of our educational system—ele- 
mentary, secondary and collegiate 
-—there is an acceptance and un- 
dergirding of education which 
makes our nation a leader in this 
phase of social expression. 


today and those of no more than 
twenty years ago. 

New methods of teaching have 
been steadily developed. And sig- 
nificant emphasis is now being 
placed upon recent psychological 
experimental findiiigs, upon care- 
fully organized guidance, upon 
scientific tests and measurements, 
and upon an ever widening reser- 
voir of learning and of culture. 
As a result, teaching—long con- 
sidered an art—is now looked up- 
on by many as a science, with all 
that is connoted by scientific proc- 
esses and evaluations. Education 
has greatly profited by all this ad- 
vanee and by this scientific ap- 
proach. 

However, 


we are in_ possible 


danger of overmechanizing, over- 


In another area of the teaching field, a missionary-teacher, using the 
phonetic method, helps Nigerian natives learn to read the language they 


speak. 


taught people to read in 156 different languages. 


The teacher, Dr. Frank Laubach, famous literacy expert, has 


Great must be his 


satisfaction as he gives others a new tool to find new significance in the 
world they live in, and a new stimulus to look beyond the temporal to 
= the eternal as they read the Word of God. 


Concomitant with the physical 
improvement of our schools has 
been a steady rise in the level of 

professional training required of 
the prospective teacher. Certifica- 
tion requirements, in terms of 
years of preparation, of expansion 


of required subjects to be mas-~ 


tered, and of both pre- and in- 


Bere training, have been so ex- 
—tensively increased as to show an 
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materializing, and oversecularizing 
education. It is at this point that 
the influence of a devoted Chris- 
tian teacher can serve as a power- 
ful counteragent to those tenden- 
cies in education which lead us to 
forget that man is primarily spirit- 
ual in his being, and that all 
growth, intellectual, social and vo- 
cational, to be of the highest qual- 
ity, must be organized and di- 
rected in terms of the ultimate na- 
ture of man. It is not that reli- 
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-ligious ideals and aspirations. All 


g10n as such must be taught in our 


schools, although there are many 
who strongly believe that a creat 
loss is suffered when religious 
ideals are left out of the educa- 


tional system. It is, rather, that 
Christian teachers, by example, by 
wise and friendly precept, and by 
the richest possible interpretation 
of all subjects taught and all ideas 
presented, must continue to build 
up, in the minds and hearts of our 
youth, the assurance that the fin- 
est living—to which end every 
school experience should be di- 
rected—cannot be materialistic, 
negatively scientific, skeptical, or 
atheistic. 


The place of the Christian 
teacher in our developing democ- 
racy is a most important and in- 
fluential one. 


W war OF THE satisfactions, and 
what of the discouragements at- 
tendant upon the profession of 
teaching as it is followed by one 
who is committed to the Christian 
way of life? 


That there are discouragements 
and difficulties cannot be denied. 
There is a steady strain upon one’s 
personal resources—physical, men- 
tal, and emotional—as day by 
day and week by week one gives 
himself unselfishly to the good of 
those in his charge. Ever recur- 
ring is the sense of frustration 
caused by a recalcitrant pupil, by 
an unintelligent parent, by a supe- 
rior officer whose sense of values 


seems to be tragically narrow, and 
by the inhibiting effect of regula- ; 
tions—local, state, or federal. At 


times these seem to make it im- 
perative to shut the door, as one 
enters the schoolroom, upon all re- 


of these, and others, will, with 
varying degrees of intensity, make 

a severe assault upon the courage, 
the convictions, and the serenity of 
one who is truly a Christian © 
teacher. ‘ 


Let me state, again out of a long — 
experience, that no one of these 
discouragements is overpowerig. — 


one’s faith in the face of every 
opposition, direct or subtle. A 
true Christian influence can be 


wielded in any school situation, 
no matter what the formal regu- 
lations about religion may be. 


W HEN ONE ATTEMPTS to enumer- 
ate the satisfactions which come to 
a Christian teacher, there are so 
many rich rewards that it is not 
at all easy to single out a few. 
The satisfactions far outweigh the 
difficulties and disappointments. 

Perhaps the basic satisfaction 
derives from the constant aware- 
ness that a Christian teacher, 
through his own personal devotion, 
can make an immeasurably rich 
contribution to society—a contri- 
bution sorely needed in these days 
of confusion and change. 

There should also be mentioned 
the satisfaction which comes from 
witnessing, and from being a sig- 
nificant part of, the expanding life 
of one after another of those who 
in school relationships have been 
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given inspiration and life direction 
by a teacher vitally concerned with 
spiritual as well as intellectual 
erowth. 

A most enduring satisfaction 
arises from the friendships which 
erow more and more prized as time 
passes—friendships with students, 
with faculty colleagues, with those 
in a community also giving them- 
selves to social betterment, and 
with many others who are glad to 
eall a Christian teacher a friend. 

Finally, and by no means the 
least, is the satisfaction which a 
Christian teacher has as he real- 
izes that his influence, quiet and 
unassuming as he himself may be, 
and humble as the position occu- 
pied may appear, is steadily func- 
tioning as a leaven in the lump of 
our secularized educational proc- 
esses. This permeating leaven is 
sadly needed now, and that person 
ean well be content who is con- 
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scious that he is helping to keep 
vigorously alive, in our schools and 
colleges, those spiritual and ethi- 
eal ideals which are exemplified 
in the Christian way of life, and 
the loss of which will seriously and 
tragically weaken all that is at- 
tempted through education. 

The need for well-trained, de- 
voted teachers was never greater 
than now; and, for the reasons 
which have been cited, the need 
for Christian teachers is particu- 
larly pressing. That there are dis- 
couragements and difficulties con- 
fronting every teacher no one will 
attempt to deny. There are, how- 
ever, many rewards. Not the least 


Teaching, then, would seem to 


offer to a Christian young person 
an almost unparalleled opportu- 


nity to invest his life in a most 


helpful and satisfying area of 
service. 
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A Story by 
HELEN L. RENSHAW 


Came 


RENE MURRAY ran down the 

front steps of her neat suburban 
home, tightening the belt of her 
yellow raincoat and wishing it 
would either pour or stop raining 
altogether. She glanced at her 
“watch and saw she had twenty 
minutes to make the train. That 
was ample time because the old 
convertible was a wonder at cover- 
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For some reason the directness of 
Rachel’s blue eyes made Irene feel 
like an inarticulate schoolgirl 


ing the ground even though it did 
leap along something like an un- 
disciplined jack rabbit. 


Irene had gone to meet Rachel 


Brown, but she wasn’t quite pre- 
pared for the tall, angular woman 
in a steel-gray coat and hat who 
stepped off the train. 

It’s her eyes that are different, 
Trene thought, startled by their 
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fresh blueness. ‘‘ Rachel Brown?”’ 
she asked pleasantly. 

The woman nodded. 
ded. 

‘Well . did you have a 
pleasant trip?’’ Somehow — the 
directness of Rachel’s blue eyes 
made Irene feel like an inarticu- 
late schoolgirl instead of a married 
woman with a two-year-old boy. 


Just nod- 
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The woman nodded a_ second 
time and looked around a little 
fearfully. 

‘‘Well, then ... let’s get your 
luggage,’’ said Irene cheerfully. 


Rachel stared down at the bat- 
tered bag in her hand. ‘‘I have 
it,’’ she said briefly. 

Irene moved toward the car and 
Rachel climbed in and sat stiffly be- 
side her. ‘‘We are glad to have 
you stay with us until Mother 
Murray gets back and is ready for 
you, Rachel.’’ 

‘““The agency said I was to come 
today.’’ Rachel was a trifle grim. 
“‘T let my room go... I had no 
place to sleep.’’ 

‘‘T know. After Mother engaged 
you as housekeeper she decided to 
stay away an extra week. She 


PRAYER 


children confronts me. 


thought you’d be lonesome out at 
her big house alone.’’ 

“T like to be with people,”’ 
Rachel said firmly. 


[RENE SAW that Rachel’s alert 
eves swiftly appraised the small 
house and yard as she nosed the 
car into the driveway. ‘‘It’s not 
much like Mother Murray’s place,’’ 
she laughed. ‘‘Her house is much 
larger and finer.’’ 

Rachel shifted in her seat and 
looked directly at Irene. ‘‘It 
doesn’t need to be large and fine. 
This will be real nice . . . when 
it gets a lived-in look. I like a 
house to look lived in.’”’ 

Irene was amused. ‘‘Oh, we’ve 
lived here for three years. I guess 
it looks new because I like to keep 


OF A HOMEMAKER 
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Dear Heavenly athe 


Once more the chore of packing lunches for hungry 


Keep me from sinking into a 


feeling of monotony. Help me to realize that here, at 
the sandwich board, I am identifying myself with the 
nameless mother of the lad with the loaves and fishes. 


Little 


did she dream that morning so long ago that her routine work 


would figure in a miracle. 


At times it seems as though my task is a never-ending 
placation of the physical needs of my growing children. 
But it is a love-prompted task, one done in the hope that they, 
too, may learn to share the substance of their minds and 
hearts. Then will the miracle of dedicated personality come 
to serve their generation. And of such a miracle may I be a 
humble part, even as I spread the modern loaves to build strong 


bodies to house strong minds capable of solving economic,- 


social and spiritual problems. Then will the loaves come to be 
enjoyed. Then will they sustain thy will in all lands. 


RUTH C. IKERMAN 
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everything neat and in its place.” 
She spoke with pride. It was her 
firm belief that there was no need 
to let a child throw a place into a 
panic. ‘‘Donny is not allowed to 
play in the front yard .. . not 
since we did all the expensive land- 
scaping.’’ 

‘‘Um,’’ was all Rachel said, but 
Irene had a strong feeling she had 
said something of which Rachel 
disapproved. 

She led the way through the 
front door, and Rachel stood still, 
just inside, surveying the room 
with its white fireplace and blonde 
furniture. Her expression con- 
veyed neither like nor dislike. 

After a moment Irene ventured, 
‘‘Bill and I weren’t quite sure 
where you’d be the most comfort- 
able, Rachel.’’ That wasn’t ex- 
actly true. Bill had been very sure 
and so had she. 

‘‘She’s a domestic. She should 
have the maid’s room,’’ Irene had 
said firmly. 

““She’s not our domestic. 
Mother Murray’s. 


She’s. 
How do you 


treat a maid who’s not a maid?’’ 


Bill had puzzled. ‘‘And we do 
have a guest room... .’’ 

But Irene had prepared the little 
room back of the kitchen, and now 
she wasn’t so sure. Fortunately 


Rachel took the matter into her — 
“T’ll just go along. 


own hands. 
now to the maid’s quarters, Mum, 
if you have one.”’ 

Irene couldn’t suppress a smile 
of satisfaction, but she knew Bill 
would never believe she hadn’t 


maneuvered Rachel into occupy- 


ing the back room. It was really 
quite awkward, this having a maid 
in the house who wasn’t a maid 
and who most certainly wasn’t a 
guest, either. 


‘“‘Of course, we don’t expect you 


to do things for us . 
ray’s . 


for something. She had gone to the 


. not like © 
you'll be doing at Mother Mur- 

. .’ Irene stopped because — 
_ she saw that Rachel was looking 


window and was staring out be- 


tween the chartreuse curtains. 
‘““Where is he . . . the boy?”’ 


“Donny? He’s next door with 
Mrs. Allen.’’ 


Rachel sighed and _ followed 


Trene down the hall to the yellow — 


and blue tiled kitehen. She set 


her bag down in the middle of the | 


floor and stood there, clasping her 
large bony hands. ‘‘Oh, my! And 
don’t I like this!’’ She reached out 
and shyly touched the white porce- 
lain stove. ‘‘It should: bake cakes 
real nice.’’ 

Irene laughed. ‘‘I don’t bake 
very much. The bakery is close 
and very good, too.’’ 

Rachel looked shocked. She re- 
mained primly respectful but her 
eyes were a bleak, cold blue. 

When the bedroom door closed 
behind Rachel’s stiff back, Irene 
groaned. She could see it wasn’t 
going to be exactly comfortable 
having a person of undetermined 
status around. She shrugged and 
went next door to reclaim Donny. 
The child was still in his play pen 
on the Allens’ enclosed porch. He 
was complacently chewing the ear 
of his cotton Scottie. 

‘‘He’s such a good child he just 
doesn’t seem real,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Allen when Irene stooped and 
lifted Donny over the rail. 

Irene grimaced. ‘‘He’s plenty 
real, but any child’s good if he’s 
trained properly. There’s no rea- 
son to let a small child upset the 
entire household. ”’ 

Mrs. Allen looked sheepish. 
“Mine did. The place was always 
upset and life was a regular mad- 
house. How I do miss it now!’’ 

Donny dropped his Scottie and 
howled. 

‘<Seottie is his favorite posses- 
sion,’’ explained Irene. ‘‘He’ll 
hardly allow us to touch him.”’ 


Later THAT day Irene discoy- 


ered that if Rachel filled her with _ 


misgivings, not so Donny. A 
merry laugh from the nursery told 


“her that the woman and boy had 
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discovered each other, and when 
she flew to investigate she saw they 
had taken to each other like ducks 
to a pond. 

Donny was offering his precious 
Seottie to Rachel with his most be- 
euiling smile. ‘‘Take,’’ he said. 

‘‘T eould amuse him for a while, 
Mum,”’ Rachel told Irene. 

‘‘But he should nap now... 

‘‘T ean nap him, too,’’ said the 
woman hopefully. 

‘‘Rachie nap,’’ Donny said, 
scowling fiercely at his mother. 

Trene nodded and fled to her 
room to catch up on some mend- 
ing. She had intended to finish 


?? 
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much sooner, but the clock struck 
five before she looked up again. 
Then she jumped up. guiltily, 
thinking, Bill will be home in half 


an hour. I should have started 
sooner ... I’ll_haive. to open a can 
GTO CO Ae 


But Rachel Brown had not let 
the time eseape her. She had on 
an enormous apron that completely 
covered her dress, and she was 
vigorously whipping something in 
a yellow bowl while she said, ‘‘ And 
so the kitten always remembered 
to wash his face and ears and 
comb out his whiskers after that.’’ 

Donny was sitting openmouthed 
in the center of the kitchen floor. 
“‘More!’’ he shrieked. ‘‘More, 
Rachie!’’ 

Irene lifted him from the floor. 
“Donny is learning to use his 
chair,’’ she said a little sharply. 

Rachel’s pale mouth formed a 
long straight line and her blue 
eyes darkened, but she said primly 
enough, ‘‘I made a shepherd’s pie 
from the leftovers and whipped 
up a bit of gingerbread, Mum. I 
could see you were busy!’’ 

‘““We didn’t expect you to...”’ 
Irene began and then faltered un- 
der the hurt in the blue eyes. 
After all, the woman was only be- 
ing kind, and she should have kept 
better track of the time. ‘‘Thank 


you, Rachel,’’ she said stiffly. ‘‘I’ll 
see to feeding Donny now.’’ 

With the wonderful elasticity of 
the young to swing from one 
favored person to another, Donny 
looked up and reached for her 
‘‘Nice Mommy,’’ he said, 


hand. 


and Irene felt 
orateful. 

When she saw Bill swing out of 
Mr. Allen’s car Irene walked down 
the walk to meet him. 

‘““Hi!’’ said Bill in his hearty 
voice. ‘‘Isn’t this a bit unusual? 
Aren’t you supposed to be in the 
kitchen wielding a mean can 
opener or something?’’ 

Irene slipped an arm through 
his. ‘‘Rachel’s here.’’ 

‘‘Fine! What’s she like?”’ 

“1h. }, «1 édon’t. quite: knows 
Irene wrinkled her brow thought- 


unaccountably 


fully. ‘‘She’s such a gray sort of 
woman ...and yet she isn’t. She 


said she’d like our house when it 
looked ‘lived in’... she preferred 
the maid’s room and she cooked 
dinner and insists on serving it.’’ 

Bill whistled softly. ‘‘What do 
you know!’’ 

‘She said the stove would bake 
‘real nice.’ ’’ 

Bill grinned. ‘‘ A woman of some 
pereeption. And how’s our Donny 
taking it?’’ 

‘‘He adores her.”’ 

‘‘Ha! Then I shall love her my- 
self. ’? 

When they entered the dining 
room Donny was already seated in 
his high chair at one side of the 
table, beating his tray with a 
eraham cracker. 

‘*Dinner,’’ he earoled. 

Irene frowned and turned to 
Bill. ‘‘I told Rachel he never sits 
with us. He’s already had his 
dinner.’’ 

Rachel came in from the kitchen. 
‘‘Mrs. Murray, Mum. It seems 
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Misplaced Energy 


We take the silver out and polish it 


With all the zeal that we can muster, 


But leave religion on the upper shelf 


Expecting it to hold its lustre. 


INEZ CLARK THORSON 


A PROMINENT clergyman 
£& once shocked his congregation 
by declaring, ‘‘The Christian 
Chureh is only one generation 
away from extinction. Religious 
beliefs are not inherited; they 
must be painstakingly taught to 
each new generation. If Christian 
teaching should be withheld or 
strictly forbidden for a period of 
twenty-five or thirty years, or if 
one generation of youth should 
revolt, historians could write ‘finis’ 
to the Christian religion.’’ 

No one believes that this is 
going to happen. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty years of history 
will testify that the Christian faith 
cannot be stamped out. Ruthless 
dictators and other evil men have 
done their worst, but always, 
wherever persecution was hottest, 
the flame of faith burned brightest. 
We have the promise of Jesus him- 
self that on the rock of faith, he 
would build his ehureh and the 
gates of hell would not prevail 
against it. 

Certainly, then, we can dismiss 
the fear-that the Christian chureh 
faces extinction, and we ean gain 
confidence along with the historian 
Toynbee in the realization that, 
come what may, there will always 
be a remnant of people who will 
remain true to the faith and who 
will rekindle the fires in the places 
where they have been allowed to 
go out. Our concern, then, should 
not be whether the Christian 
church may die. It will not. 
Rather we should be concerned at 
how much it would be retarded if 
a generation of people lost their 
religious concern and beean to 
neglect or turn away from the 
ehureh. 

We raise this question because 
of the number of people who have 
misgivings over the religious atti- 
tudes of the teen-agers of today. 
There are those who have called 
them ‘‘an unbelieving generation’? 
and have accused them of being 
mtezested only in worldly and 
seeular things. 

We must admit that youth to- 
day are confused. But who isn’t? 
Living aS we are in a rapidly 
changing world where everything 
seems to be in a state of flux, we 
see customs, Manners, and ideas 
change from day to day. Many 
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A popular fallacy, however flimsy the evidence on which it 1s 
based, can be refuted only when an authority presents 
significant facts. Here a competent authority does just that. 


So, read before you attempt to answer the question 
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By FORREST B. FORDHAM 


Administrative Secretary, Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship; Director of the Youth Department 
in the Division of Education in Home, Church, 
and Community of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY ANNA WHITE 


Another glimpse of the ceremonies at the Youth Week rally in St. Louis. As huge 
maroon curtains opened on the stage, this beautiful cathedral setting was disclosed. 
Here, facing the cross, are members of the speaking choirs in a program prepared 
by the United Christian Youth Movement (interdenominational). During the service 
hundreds of young people dedicated themselves to united action in answer to The Call. 


aneration: 


Lighting the tall cathedral tapers 
leading to the altar at last year’s 
Youth Week rally at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. Young 
people from miles around came by 
the busload, filling the mammouth 
auditorium, in response to The Call 
to United Christian Youth Action. 

An unbelieving generation? 


attitudes that were satisfactory a 
generation ago, now have to be 
revised. It is inevitable that in 
a scientific age, where we want to 
know the reason for this and that, 
that our religions beliefs come un- 
der close scrutiny. In Nazi Ger- 
many we saw religion being ridi- 
euled in the eyes of the young, 
and from outward appearances it 
did not seem to be missed. In 
Communist Russia religion is also 
under fire and, though not strictly 
forbidden, it would seem that the 
national leaders hope it will die 
through lack of use. In France 
we have seen the pagan doctrine 
of ‘‘existentialism’’ largely replace 
Christianity in the minds of youth. 
For many it has seemed more in 
keeping with a greedy world to 
admit only that since ‘‘I exist’’ I 
will live for the present only, 
getting what I can while I can get 
it. 

In our own country we have 
heard many stories of gross im- 
morality in our high schools, and 
have been told that we lose four 
out of five of our church school 
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few of 


pupils by the time they reach high 
school age. Yet, in spite of all 
this, I am very certain that our 
present-day teen-agers are not an 
‘‘unbelieving generation.’’ Just 
as in the public press it is the 
erimes and the scandalous things 
which make news while many of 
the good deeds go unnoticed, so it 
is that the few youths who become 


~ delinquent gain publicity while the 


many who remain true to the faith 
go unheeded. Let us observe a 
the more encouraging 
aspects of our teen-age youth. 


D URING the past ten vears there 
has developed almost simultane- 
ously in the major denominations 
the Youth Fellowship movement. 
In the local church it has become 
the youth division of the chureh. 
Instead of a number of classes, 
clubs, and activities competing 
with each other for the allegiance 
of the young people, now a single 
over-all organization plans and 
carries out the total youth pro- 
eram, taking into consideration 
the needs and interests of youth. 


increased 
mterest and growing enthusiasm 


The result has been an 


on the part of youth. Look into 
the youth room of chureh after 
chureh across our entire country 
on Sunday evening, and you will 
see various age-groups of young 


people conducting their Fellow- 
ship meetings which are youth 


planned and youth led. Even in 
ehurehes which are not able to 
hold Sunday evening services, you 
will usually find some portion of 
the buildings lighted and _ the 
young people will be there con- 
ducting their sessions of training 
and discussion. In spite of the 
erowing number of television sets 
now being sold and the programs 
scheduled on Sunday evening, this 
is still true. 

Witness the growth in the sum- 
mer camping movement among 
every major denomination. From 


. the time school closes in the spring 


until after Labor Day in the fall, 
camping programs are in full 
swing and the physical equipment 


is being taxed to the limit. The 
(Continued on page 37.) 
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—Study Guide, page 41 


FAMILY NIGHTS AT HOME 


By Elizabeth and Edwin McClain 


Mr. McClain is Minister of Education at the Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. Mrs. McClain was formerly en- 
gaged in home missions work for the American Baptists. They 
have two children, aged 9 and 6. 


\' OTHER, tonight’s the night isn’t it?’’ excitedly 
4 ealled John. 

“‘The night for what?’’ she jokingly asked. 

“Oh, you know! The night Dad will be home for 
sure. I’ve just a little more sanding to do on 
Spot’s house so you and Sis can start painting. 
Let’s have dinner early; then if we all pitch in, we 
can have the dishes done in no time and get down 
to the workshop.’’ 


Family night at home has become a regular weekly 
event in the Irwin family—one they all look forward 
to. It is not unusual to hear John telling one of his 
friends that he cannot go to the movies that night. 
Even Dad’s associates have learned that the night 
is kept for his family. When the idea was first 
suggested to the Irwins, they thought it would be 
impossible to find a night when they would all be 
home. They soon found, however, that it was really 
a case of putting ‘‘first things first.’’ 


Of course, the Irwins do not spend every family 
night in the workshop, although throughout their 
house are tables, bookcases, a Ping-pong table, and 
many other useful articles made by the family. Be- 
fore the children were able to wield a hammer and 
saw, they had a part in helping put on the first coat 
of paint or in sanding down a small piece. 

‘the Irwins recalled many happy times together and 
gave us many ideas as they referred to the minutes 
of their family council, which is usually held some- 
time during the weekly family night. Along with 
the minutes the ‘‘secretary’’ had jotted down the 
family activity for that particular evening. 


If you have never tried such a night, perhaps one 
of the easiest ways to begin is as the Irwins did, 
with recreation. It can take many forms, depending 
upon the time of the year, the age of your children 
and the space you have. In the house there may be 
Ping-pong, hide and seek or quiet table games, 
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_ceased, it wasn’t so funny. 


FUN 


‘Remember that game of ‘Things That Go, | 
Lotto’??? asked John. ‘‘Jean and I were playing | 
that with Dad and Mother before we went to kinder- 
garten.’’ 

‘‘T came across an old deck of ‘Authors’ the other 
day,’’ joined in Jean. ‘‘T had to study them for a 
while before I recalled that I once made up my 
‘books’ by ealling for the color of the dot in the 
corner of the card instead of an author’s name.’’ 

Speaking of outdoor games, John boasted, ‘‘I’U 
never forget the first time Jean and I beat Mother 
and Dad at both croquet and badminton. We thought. 
we were something, but when our winning streak 
I guess having such 
things happen to us at home makes it easier to take 
defeat when our side at school loses a game.’’ 

The family pointed out a spot in the yard where 
they had many evenings of fun together. It’s their 
pienie corner. 

‘“How good the food tastes when we cook it in the 
fireplace we made as one of our summer projects, 
and then eat it at the table and benches we made in 
our workshop during the winter,’’ Mrs. Irwin told — 
us. ‘‘Often, as the fire is dying down, our children — 
invite the neighborhood children to join them in a_ 
marshmallow roast.’’ : 


Last summer the Irwins visited Yellowstone Park. : 
Weeks ahead, they began gathering information from 
travel bureaus, libraries, and friends. One family 
night was spent in learning about the geology of the 
area: What causes the geysers? Where do the hot 
springs come from? What are ‘‘mud pots’? On 
other nights they talked about the particular habits 
of the animals and birds native to that region, and 
about the flowers and trees they would see there. 

“You should see the album of pictures we took, 
and the postcards we collected,’ said John. ‘It 
took quite a few family nights to get them all 
assembled.’’ . 


A few years ago John had developed an interest 
in stamp collecting, but the rest of the family had 
slight interest in this hobby until one day John 
asked his mother, ‘‘Where is Fernando Po?”’ 

‘*T think it’s in West Africa, but check me.’’ 

John recalled that the next family evening, while 
playing Chinese checkers, he began to tell the others 

some of the things he had discovered in the library 
concerning this island. The family became so in- 
terested that they not only forgot the game, but 
decided to learn about other unfamiliar places listed 
in the stamp album. Now John’s stamp album is 
more than a book; it is a window to the whole world 
—and it’s fun! Many such collection hobbies can be 
fun, particularly when they lend themselves to fur- 
ther study. 

Pets, also, have made the Irwins’ family night at 
home real fun. Feeding the fish isn’t nearly the 
boresome task it was because John has had a part 
in creating the beauty within the aquarium. ‘‘ Mother 
Swordtail should be having her babies any day now,”’ 

“John observed one morning. Soon after they had 
started the tropical fish hobby, they spent a number 
of family nights learning the habits of the fish, how 
they reproduce and how to create a balanced aquar- 
ium. Pets of all kinds provide a natural medium 
for sex education at home. 

The Irwins are enthusiastic about their gardening 
ventures. ‘‘The family night dinners which every- 
one enjoys most are those with the menus built 
around the fruits and vegetables which the family 
has tended and which they have helped me ean,”’’ 
remarked Mrs. Irwin. Gardening would at first ap- 
pear to be a seasonal activity, but even in the colder 
climates it can be developed into a year-round project, 
with a homemade cold frame or potted plants. 

Some nights the Irwins have fun dramatizing Bible 
stories and the children have enjoyed having a part 
not only in enacting the story but also in writing the 
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A family night table-tour. This family is hay- 


ing fun planning their vacation trip. 3y 
studying the maps together, they will all be- 
come familiar with the geography of the re- 
gion. And as the final plans take shape, the 
older children will learn about estimating the 
expenses of the trip. But, best of all, it’s fun! 


Here is a home workshop. In basement, ga- 
rage, or shed, it has endless possibilities. What 
fun to learn to saw along a straight line, or to 
sand and paint. And how economical, too, 
to make toys, doll house, rabbit hutch or bird 
house, and to fashion new gadgets or furni- 
ture for the home or to repair the old favorites. 


seript. The-Irwins vary their ‘‘dramatic nights.’’ 
Sometimes they make a game of their dramatization 
by having each member pantomime a Bible story 
while the others guess the story and characters. 
Frequently, they choose a Bible story in one of their 
chureh school lessons for the next Sunday, thus 
providing an incentive for studying the lesson itself. 

Besides enacting biblical stories, they spend other 
evenings reading plays, with each member taking 
part. Or they may work together on a skit to be 
used as entertainment when they share their night 
at home with others. The family also has found 
that many fine dramas have been recorded, so that 


they can enjoy hearing outstanding actors right im 
their own home. 

Radio and TV have provided a portion of some 
of the family nights for the Irwins. Before any 
new program is added to the schedule, there is mueh 
discussion in the family council. Many questions are 
brought up: Would this interest each member of the 
family? Is it for entertainment only? Could it 
lead to profitable discussion afterward? 

There have been many happy evenings as the 
family gathered around the piano to sing. Even 
their neighbors looked forward to their ‘‘concerts’ 
and were sorry when the winter months came, and 
doors and windows had to be closed. What if Dad’s 
voice isn’t comparable to Mario Lanzo’s—you’ll have 
fun anyway! Instead of the piano, the record player 
can be used to advantage, both as an accompaniment 
for singing and as a means of hearing great music. 

As has already been intimated, family fun night 
need not be limited to the family alone, but outsiders 
should not be brought in too often or their presence 
will tend to make it a social evening rather than a 

_ family-centered occasion. The family council might 
well be the time to plan who the guests are to be and 
how often they should be invited to share in the 
family experience. Perhaps a next-door neighbor 

. should be the first on the list; then the newcomers in 

the block, an underprivileged family, an _ elderly 
couple, a family of another race, the children’s school 
and church school teachers, and the minister. 

All guests will enjoy the fellowship provided by 

singing together around the piano, listening to a good 
radio program or viewing a fine TV show, playing 
games, popping corn or pulling taffy. A brief time 
of worship together will bring the evening to a per- 
fect climax. 

There also are ways in which the family may show 

_ consideration for others without actually having them 

present, as in some service project. Since small chil- 

_ dren enjoy making scrapbooks, why not check with 

i ‘% the children’s ward of a hospital or with the kinder- 

- garten of a Christian center to see what they can 


Certainly, living 


together under one roof or even eating meals together | 
_ does not make a family into a unit. One of the greatest 
unifying power—a power _ 


ito more difficult a 
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esting story for young folks in the 12 to 16 age bracket. 


_ family reading aloud. 


_ The fiyer’s friend, a newspaper corres} 
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Books for the 
Heath Fide 


FOR CHILDREN 


Three Rand McNally Elf-Books which will be interesting 
to kindergarten children are To the Store We Go, Our Auto 
Trip, and The Busy Bulldozer (Rand McNally & Co., un- 
paged, 25 cents.) The first of these, by E. C. Reichert, with 
illustrations by Ora Walker, is a delightful story of possible 
adventures on a trip to the super-market. Parents will find” 
many suggestions as to how to make the shopping experience 
one of helpfulness, as well as fun, for the three-, four-, or 
five-year-old child. 

+ + 4 

Traveling with small children is often a problem. Parents _ 
will find, Our Auto Trip, by Marion Edsall, full of helpful 
hints. The youngsters will enjoy the suspense of the story 
as they wonder where the road will take Bill and Sandy. 
Mlustrations are by Dorothy Grider. | 

The Busy Bulldozer is challenged by many elements of | 
nature as it constantly helps the people who ask its services. 
This book is by James Browning and illustrated by Dorothy 
Grider. 


. 


+ + 

The Busy Book, a book of rhymes, riddles and things to 
do, is another Rand McNally Elf-Book. The authors are Floy 
Little Bartlett and Josephine Pease. It is illustrated by 
Helen Szepelah. (Rand McNally & Co., 33 pages, 25 cents.) — 
Young children will certainly enjoy this book, especially on 
rainy days. There are also many interesting activities that 
the family will want to try together. 


FOR YOUTH 4 
What happens to a white child when adopted into the In- 

dian tribe which stole him is the theme of Sun Eagle, by 
Geraldine Wyatt. (Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, 1952. — 
172 pages; $2.50.) Captured in early childhood and raised 
as an Indian by a medicine man who loved him as a son, 
Brit Mason, known as Painted Hair among the Indians, is” 
recognized as white by Jesse Chisholm, scout and trader. 
The latter buys him from the Indians and leads him back to 
white man’s ways. The enusing struggle provides an inter- - 
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The beginnings of Christianity in Britain is the background 
for the novel by Maxine Shore, The Captive Princess. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., New York, 1952. 309 pages; $3.00.) 
Here is a story of first-century life in Britain and Rome, of 
Christianity meeting and conquering Druidian and Roman 
paganism through the patient, compassionate heroism of. ‘al 
Jewish preacher and a Hebrew slave girl. The telling of the 
story is as vividly done as if the author were herself a wit-. 
ness of the events as they happened. Another good book for 
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‘ FOR ADULTS | | 
A tense and absorbing war novel is Richar 
Give Us This Day. (Longmans, Green & 
1952. 210 pages; $2.75.) How a brilli 
II was saved from court-martial and. di 
crime of which he was not guilty is the 
written by a man who is himself a f: 


Bobby 


meets the 
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Children need to understand the march of dimes and dollars; 


By NANCY BREWER 


| How income comes and mcome goes—yes, even for economics’ scholars: 


. How emergencies may best be met by saving when there’s plenty; 


How family needs sometimes are filled by skimping when funds are scanty. 


—I.P.B. 


Budget 


OUISE, my favorite neighbor, was 

roubled. The minute she turned 
her face toward me as she dropped 
into an easy chair on our veranda, I 
sensed that something was askew. My 
first thought was that Keith, her oldest 
son, had failed to get fhe job he wanted. 
I knew that that would be a tragedy to 
Keith and to his parents, who had 
skimped in every way to send him 
through the finest school of engineering 
in the Middle West. 

Immediately I started framing a 
speech-on the many fine opportunities 
before a young graduate engineer. I 
was about to say that, with so many 
jobs within his reach, Keith should not 
be upset over failing to get this partic- 


» ular one, when Louise began to talk. 


Keith, she said, had gotten the job. 
He had made a trip across town awhile 
before to tell her about it. After she 
had congratulated him, she had asked 


what salary he would be paid. Then to _ 


Louise had come a great 
blow—Keith refused to 
answer her question. He 
even said, ‘‘ Why should 
I tell? Father never 
told me what he made.”’ 

For a few seconds I 
was — silent, thinking. I 
was remembering the 


“naneed his way through school with the 


to have the luxuries other children have | 
whose fathers earn more. So the father 


many oceasions when Keith had_ told 
our George, ‘‘I don’t know whether or 
not I ean do this. I don’t whether or 
not the folks ean afford to let me.’’ 


I didn’t mention this to Louise. In- 


‘stead, I said, ‘‘ Don’t quarrel with Keith 


over this. Just let the question go un- 
answered now, for soon he’ll be so proud 
of his salary he’ll tell you and Jim what 
it is. Like many young men, he’s now 
harboring a little resentment because he 
has been an outsider in family financial 


matters.’ j 
Louise replied, ‘‘Jim will be hurt if 
Keith refuses to tell him, for he’s fi- 


exception of the money he’s earned at 
odd jobs. And Jim doesn’t think the 
children of a family should know what 
the father earns.’’ 

Many other fathers feel the same way 
about family finances. Some withhold 
the information because their incomes _ 
are small and they do not want their 
children to know it. They want them _ 


and mother deny themselves all pleas- a 


children to keep up with those whose i 
fathers have larger inicomies. 


daughters. Some say they feel it is no concern ol 
their children. Others say, and truthfully, Selrrek 
told, they would tell other children ; soon my pay 
eheek would be neighborhood knowledge. ”’ 

I ecouldn’t deny this last assertion. Henry, my 
husband, and I often have hearty laughs when we 
recall the day we heard that Bobby, our oldest son, 
now a dignified ‘‘Robert,’’ proudly told his friends 
that his daddy earned twenty dollars a week. When 
the news of Bobby’s boasting came back to us, we 
were at first appalled. Then Henry, whose sense ot 
humor ‘has saved us from many tragic domestic 
happenings, began to chuckle. ‘‘That’s what I get 
for trying to teach him how to budget his money.”’ 

Bobby was just eight years old when Henry and I 
decided he was old enough to have an allowance and 
to learn how’ to budget it. Before he told Bobby 


he was to have a dollar a month, Henry had given 
him my housekeeping budget to study, which showed 
how I divided a twenty-dollar allowance among such 


items as food, clothing, magazines, etc. Naturally, 
the little boy thought the twenty dollars represented 
the whole family income. For, at the age of eight 
no little boy knows anything about taxes, upkeep of 
a house, insurance or other expenses. To him, twenty 
dollars was a magnificent amount of money. A father 
who earned that much was a wonderful financier in 
his eyes. 

Henry had told Bobby that with his dollar monthly 
allowance he would have to purchase his pencils, 
crayons, tablets and sundry other little articles 
needed at school, make his contribution to church 
school, and buy occasional ice cream cones, suckers, 
and chewing gum. The only requirement he made of 
Bobby was that he keep account of his expenditures 
as I did. He gave him a notebook for this purpose. 


By the middle of the first month Bobby had spent 
his entire allowance. On the third Sunday morning 
of the month he asked for church school money. On 
the third Monday his schoolteacher called to say that 
Bobby needed a pencil, that he was borrowing from 
ehi'dren around him. Bobby’s little account book 
showed sixty cents of the month’s allowance had 
been spent for a toy tractor! 


We supplied the money for church school. We 
bougnt Bobbie two new pencils. We bought other 
necessities during the rest of the month, but we gave 
him no money for candy or ice cream. We knew this 
would teach him not to ‘‘spend all his money for a 


whistle, ” as Benjamin Franklin would say on such 
occasions, 


_ Then Henry mrorked out a method of teachin 
Bobby how to handle an allowance. It was so sistas: 


ful that he used it in teaching the four other children 
who followed Bobby into our home. Henry had 
Bobby’s dollar changed into nickels and pennies. 
He took a number of small envelopes and on each of 
these he wrote the purpose for which its contents 
were to be spent. Next, he and Bobby divided the : 
allowance into portions and put each one into its | 
proper envelope. Into the one bearing the label | 
“Church School,’? Bobby put his contributions for 
four Sundays. Into the one on which was written 
“School. Equipment,’’? he put seven nickels. He 
wasn’t sure, though, that school would need so much 
money, since he had two pencils ‘‘as good as new.’’ 
But Henry insisted he should be ready for any 
emergency. He also explained that if some was left 
in the school envelope at the end of the month, then 
the amount he would have to put in next month would 
be less, leaving more money for the candy and ice 
eream envelope. And when Bobby was putting the 
pennies into this ‘‘luxury’’ envelope, Henry said, 
‘‘Remember, there are four 
weeks in this month, and don’t 
spend all these pennies the first 
week. You'll be mighty hungry 
before the month ends.”’ 
Four nickels went into an 
envelope labeled ‘‘Savings,’’ 
with the warning, ‘‘Don’t bor- 
row from this envelope except 
to take care of emergencies.’’ : 


Gradually Henry explained that parents had other — 
expenses besides the ones for the household, taxes, 
upkeep of the home, insurance, and other similar 
ones, and that his salary was more than twenty dollars 
a week. He also explained information about family 
income that was to be kept within the limits of the 
family circle. ‘ 

In time, Henry shared the data as to his salary © 
when Bobby had become Robert, a high school lad, 
Just as it was shared with the other children as they 
grew older. Increases in income were also announced. — 
Thus the entire budget became a family affair. : 

There has never been a time when we did not find — 
it a help and a joy in our home to have the children ~ 
not only know about the family budget, but also have — 
part in its making. Especially this was true as _ 
school expenses mounted and the question of college 
arose; or when income taxes and prices soared and 
there was a reduction in income. Under such cir- 
cumstances the children were wonderful in doing all 
they could to help trim the budget to fit the income. 


This sharing of the family’s financial problems has 
fostered unselfishness among the children, far more 
than most people can realize until they try it them- 
selves. When Henry’s income received its greatest — 
reduction, the older children were positively joyous 
in finding ways to supplement it. Their one slogan 
was, “‘Keep Father from worrying or being down- 
cast. Don’t let him know about a single thing we 
want and ean’t afford.’’ . 


Proudly the girls helped make over clothes. Eleanor 
(Continued on page 43.) rs 
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By ESTHER HOUSTON 


Wife of the minister of the First 
Christian Church, Kearney, Nebraska. i 
The Houstons have an adopted son, Ir 
and a younger daughter of their own. | 
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Helping a child 


Adopted 


Here a truly Christian mother 
writes from her own and her friends’ 
And she includes 
her adopted son’s favorite story 
“about when you choosed me.’’ 


experience. 


gy OME IS A HAPPY place from 

the very beginning when a bride 
and groom start out on that wondrous 
adventure of establishing a new 
Christian home. The many necessary 
adjustments—meal planning, house- 
keeping, becoming real helpmates to 
one another—all keep the bride and 
groom busy and happy for a while. 


gin to think about ‘‘the patter of little 
feet.’’ They realize that home is not 
quite complete with ‘‘just two and 
no more.’’ They long for that joyous 
experience of having a family. After 
months and sometimes years of plan- 
ning, hoping, and praying, some 
couples awaken to the realization 
that there can be no children by 


Then comes the day when they be- 


~ home—be he adopted or a child by ° 


birth. Some accept this fact and live 
happy, useful lives alone. Others 
discover the indescribable joy of hay- 
ing a baby by adoption. There are 
other homes where there is a child by 
birth but circumstances make it im- 
possible for them to have other chil- 
dren. The parents want their child 
to know the joys of having a brother 
or sister and so they seek a child by 
adoption. What a wonderful experi- 
ence it is to welcome a child into a — 


} 


birth! j 
After a baby is adopted, these ques- 


him to understand and appreciate 
being adopted ?”’ 


To the first question the answer 
MUST be ‘“‘Yes!’’ It is always 
right to be honest with our chil- 
dren. They have a right to know 
how they became a part of the 
family. They have a right to un- 
derstand how wanted they were 
and how much difference their 
coming made in the family. You 
should not deprive them of the 
thrill and joy that will be theirs 
as they realize they are the baby 
for which you prayed and searched 
for so many, many months. 

To the second question there are 
probably many answers. One of the 
important things to remember is 
that you should help the child to 
understand when he is very, very 
young that his adoption has 
brought real joy into the home. 
Let him grow up with the idea. 
In this way there is never the 
shock of realization that sometimes 
comes when a child reaches young 
adulthood and then learns for the 
first time that he is a child by 
adoption. 


P EKRHAPS one of the best ways 
to tell a child that he is adopted 
is to put this wonderful experience 
into story form. Children enjoy 
stories at a very early age and this 
probably will become a favorite 
story. It is easy to weave into this 
story the longing of your hearts, 
the search for a baby, the joy of 
finding the right one at last! The 
story might be something like this: 

‘‘Onee upon a time there were a 
mother and daddy. [These terms 
are not exactly true under the 
eircumstanees, but to the child 
they are more real and understand- 
able than husband and wife.] They 
were very happy except for one 
thing—they wanted a baby! They 
asked God to help them find a 
baby—the very nicest one in all 
the world. They looked and looked 
and iooked. Then one day they 
found a baby. He had big, laugh- 
ing eyes and the sweetest smile. 
He had dimples in his cheeks just 
like yours. [This  deseription 
shouid, of course, fit the adopted 
child.|_ The mother and daddy 
looked at him. He stretched out 
his arms as if he were trying to 
reach out and touch them. He 
was the very sweetest, dearest baby 
in all the world. He was the baby 


they wanted more than any other. 

‘““The mother took him in her 
arms. The daddy patted his little 
head and the baby made a sound 
as if he were trying to say, ‘I love 
you.’ 

sn ter be 
mother. 

‘« «He must be the sweetest baby 
in all the world!’ said the daddy. 

‘““The mother and daddy took 
the little baby home with them 
and he was their very own! They 
were the happiest family in all the 
world!”’ 

As the child grows, the story 
can grow, too. It might reveal 
more of the details as to how the 
parents had received a letter or a 
phone eall from the kind lady who 
had found a baby for them, and 
how they had hurried to see the 
baby. Perhaps, later on, some- 
thing might be included to indi- 
cate that the kind lady had told 
them they would have to see the 
judge and tell him how much they 
wanted the baby. They had 
promised the judge they would 
take good care of the baby and 
help him grow to be a fine boy. 
The judge could see that they 
wanted the baby very much. He 
said to them, ‘‘I think you want 
this baby more than anything else 
in the world. I know you will take 
good care of him. He will be 
happy in a home with such fine 
parents. You may have him for 
your very own!’’ And so they 
took the baby home with them and 
they were a very happy family! 

The day will come when the child 
is old enough to be told that he 
was the baby in the story he had 
heard so many times. He will be 
happy to know his parents searched 
for ‘‘just the right baby’’ and 
then, at last, they chose him to be 


sweet?’ said the 


theirs forever because they wanted 
a child to love—one just like him! 

Questions concerning adoption 
must be answered just as frankly 
and honestly as questions children 
ask about their birth. Sometimes 
the child will wonder why he was 
in a home for adoption. When the 
question comes, ‘‘Why didn’t my 
real mother and father keep me?”’ 
you must be ready to reply. 
Usually the frank answer can be, 
“Your own mother and father 
could not keep you. We do not 
know all the reasons, but we do 
know that anyone as sweet as vou 
would not have been in the home 
for adoption unless your mother 
and father just could not keep you. 
But how glad we have been that 
you were there, and that we could 
adopt you and have you for our 
very own! We hope that you are 
glad, too!’’ 


THosE WHO HAVE. never 
adopted children seem to wonder 
how the adopted child can mean as 
much as the child by birth. Those 
couples who first found great joy 


in adopting a child and then had ~ 


the added joy of having a child 
by birth testify that they love 
these children equally. Physicians’ 
records indicate that when a child 
by adoption blesses a home, cer- 
tain emotional adjustments follow 
which often can lead 
couple’s having children of their 
own. 

To those who have longed for 
children and had none by birth, 
and who have then known the joy 
of adopting a child, there is no 
doubt as to their love for that 
child! The adopted child came 
into the home because the adults 
in that home wanted a child to 
care for and. love. Every child 
needs to know that he is wanted 


and loved. The adopted child will. 


have that feeline of real security 
when he knows and understands 
that he is where he is because he 
was wanted and is loved. 


Let there be no fears in the ~ 


child’s mind. When legal papers 
are signed, there is a finality 
about the matter. The child right- 
fully belongs to the couple who 


adopted him. He need never have ~ 
any doubts about the legality of 


Continued 
( inwe om page 46.) 
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Theme for March: THANK YOU, GOD, FOR THE BIBLE 
To Use with Children Three Years Old .. . 


The materials on this page 


dren. 
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time. 
Place, 


If you 
you may 


use 


meditations in that booklet. 


and other materials 


experience of worship. 


Some of the poems, songs 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded chureh 
school materials. If your 
church uses these materials, 
your child will have brought 
home the books or leaflets in 
which these poems and other 
materials appear. He _ will 
enjoy using these with you at 
home. 

The worship resources 
given here are divided into 
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3-year-olds; (b) for the 4- 
~ and 5-year-olds; (c) for the 
6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
own book of devotions, cut, 
or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
each of these pages into a 
loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper of uni- 
form size which he ean tie 
together with a ribbon. 

It is hoped that the mate- 

rials on these pages will help 

= you as you guide your child 
in worship experiences. 
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three sections: (a) for the 


and on the next two pages : 
are for your use in moments : 
of worship with your chil :; 
If you have a family : 
worship service daily in your ; 
home, some of the materials : 
here may be used at that : 
Secret = 
find that : 
some of them fit into the | 


Or, if you and your child : 
have quiet moments together, = 
apart from the regular fam- : 
ily worship, the poems, songs : 
given : 
here may help you share an : 
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‘““My child is only three years 
old. What can I do to help him 
to know and appreciate the 
Bible?’’ a parent asks. 

One of the most important things 
you can do is to let your child see 
you reading and enjoying the 
Bible yourself. He will soon be- 
come aware of the fact that the 
Bible is a special and important 
book which Mother and Father 
read often. 

Even a three-year-old child can 
go a step farther in his apprecia- 
tion of the Bible. There are a 
few Bible stories which can be told 
in a very simple way so that the 
child of nursery age can under- 
stand and enjoy them. When you 
tell the stories—for example, the 
story of the children who sang for 
Jesus—yvou may tell him that they 
are from the Bible. It is impor- 
tant to choose the right story for 
telling. Any story which might 


eause fear in the child should be 
avoided. You ean be guided in 
your 


selection by the church 


school nursery materials and by 
the nursery teacher. 

You ean begin to lay the founda- 
tion for your child’s understand- 
ing that the Bible tells us what to 
do. For example, when a child has 
shared, you may say something 
like this: ‘‘We are happy when 
we are kind, as the Bible tells us 
to be.’’ He will begin to see that 
the Bible has something to do with 
the way one lives. 

Most important, of course, is 
the atmosphere in your home, the 
loving, kind and Christian way 
Mother and Father, Sister and 
Brother treat one another. 

If your child brings home the 
leaflet Home Guidance in Religion, 
No. 26, which contains the story, 
“The Children Who Sang for 
Jesus,’’ read the story to your 
child. Let him look at the picture. 
He will probably want the story 
told again and again. It is a 
favorite of young children. You 
will have made a start toward help- 
ing your child appreciate the 
Bible. 


To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old Saaz. 


(Cut around the colored blocks and paste each small page into your own book about God’s love and care.) 


THE BIBLE TELLS OF GOD 
I will sing praises!—Psalm 108:1. 


We Thank Thee 
We thank Thee, dear God, for skies of blue; 
For lovely flowers of every hue; 
For singing birds and babbling brooks, 
For sunny places and shady nooks. 
For all the beautiful things we see 
We lift our voices in Praise of Thee! 


We Thank Thee. 


—MARGUERITE ATHERTON 


Sing: ‘‘Sing Thank You to God,’’ My Bible 
Leaflet, No. 25. 


, Prayer: Thank you, God, for the Bible, which 
tells us about Thee and all Thy good gifts to us. 


THE BIBLE TELLS OF JESUS 
_ went about doing good.’’—Acts 10 38. 


S; mple Things 


When Jesus walked upon the earth 
He didn’t talk with kings; 

He talked to simple people 
Of doing friendly things. 


“‘ Jesus .. 
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I’m glad his words were simple words, 
Just meant for me and you, 
The things he asked were simple things 
That even I can do.* 


—MARION Brown Santen 


Stories to read: ‘‘Jesus Chooses Friends to Help 
Him,’’ My Bible Leaflet, No. 23; ‘‘An at n 
With Jesus,’’ My Bible. Leaflet, No. 24. 


Poem to read: ‘‘I Like to Think of ess” 
Bible Leaflet, No. 24. 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old . 


(Cut around the colored blocks and paste each smatbpage into your own book of devotions.) 


’ 


. 
: THE BIBLE TELLS OF GOD _ THE BIBLE TELLS OF JESUS 
' 


Jesus said... ‘‘A new commandment I give to you, 
that you love one another.’’—John 13 :34. 


SE SAREE ep 


e The Lord is my helper.’’—Hebrews 13:6. 


a, Prayer Slecusare Book 


: Treasure Book, the holy Bible, 
Dear God, I’ve tried so hard today 
Book of stories, old and rare, 


To be as good as I can be; Book that tells the tale of Jesus, 

a hope you'll like the things I’ve done, Book that shows the Father’s care; 
i Treasure Book, the holy Bible, 
With all children I would share !* 


" ‘ \ 4 
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And always be a help to me. 


—LuCcILE NAYLOR : 
* ——FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


Prayer: We are glad for the stories of Jesus. _ 
_ Help us, dear God, to be like him. Amen. 


: “How a Great Wall Was Built,” 
First Year Primary, Winter Quar- 


_ *From Song and Play for Children, by Danielson and— 
‘Conant. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


ILLUSTRATION BY CARMON V. 


YUDDLE BEAR walked slowly 

down the forest path away from 
the old mine where he lived with 
Big Brown Bear Papa and Big 
Brown Bear Mama in _ Piney 
Forest. 

As he walked, Cuddle Bear wig- 
oled his tongue up and down, then 
back and forth in his mouth. Yes, 
he could move it all right. But 
why couldn’t he make it say what 
he wanted it to? 

No doubt at all about it, Cuddle 
Bear was having tongue trouble. 
It had started early that morning 
at the breakfast table. 

Bie Brown Bear Mama_ had 
walked over from the fireplace to 
set his bowl of steaming porridge 
on the table in front of him. 

‘‘Finish this before you eat your 
honey cakes, Cuddle dear,’’ Big 
Brown Bear Mama had said. 


Now, of course, Cuddle Bear 
loved honey cakes. Porridge was 
warm and felt good sliding down 
inside one, but honey cakes were 
erisp and brown. Better than 
that, they were sugary sweet. 
Cuddle Bear had wanted one the 
minute he had seen them on the 
table. In fact, he had reached for 
one even after Big Brown Bear 
Mam told him not to. 

But Big Brown Bear Mama, 
knowing the ways of little bears, 
had been watching. When Cuddle 
Bear had reached, she stepped over 
once again and pushed the plate 
of honey eakes away. 


LIVSEY 


moving it? Now, Cuddle Bear . 


‘‘After your porridge,’’ Big 
Brown Bear Mama had said firmly. 

Something very eross and 
naughty had risen up _ inside 
Cuddle Bear as he had watched 
the plate of honey cakes move out 
of his reach. He had kicked his 
chair. It had been then, too, that 
the tongue trouble had started. 

‘‘T wish you would leave me 
alone!’’ The shout in Cuddle 
Bear’s words had set the jam pots 
tinkling on the shelf behind him. 
No doubt they were as surprised 
as the look in Big Brown Bear 
Mama’s eyes as she turned toward 
Cuddle Bear. 

Cuddle Bear had been surprised 
himself and just a little frightened 
at being so naughty. But he had 
been determined not to let Big 
Brown Bear Mama _ know _ this. 
That would never do. So he had 
looked right back at Big Brown 
Bear Mama and put all the cross- 
ness that he could into his voice. 

““Yes, I do. I wish you would 
leave me alone, and I mean it.”’ 

Then another surprising thing 
had happened. Big Brown Bear 
Mama had not done one thing. She 
had not sent Cuddle Bear away 
from the table. She had not told _ 
him to go and sit on his pine-bough 
bed in the corner. Big Brown Bear 
Mama had just stood still and said, 
in a very sad voice, ‘‘Why, Cuddle 
Bear!’’ Then she had turned back 
to her cooking. 

All this had done strange things 
to Cuddle Bear. All the crossness 


tAne WSear hia 
ancue role 


By Anne M. Halladay 


Did you ever look into a mirror to see what your 


tongue can do? Or did you ever try to talk without 


.. But here’s the story 


and naughtiness had seemed to go 
right out of his kicking legs. What 
little porridge there had been in 
his stomach did not feel warm 
and good at all. It had lain like 
a cold, hard lump inside him. 

For even that very moment, 
Cuddle Bear had been sorry for 
what he had said to Big Brown 
Bear Mama. He had wanted to 
scramble down from his chair and 
run to lean against Big Brown 
Bear Mama’s spic-and-span apron 
and tell her so. But for some 
reason or other, Cuddle Bear had 
not been able to make his tongue 
speak one word. 

So, to hide how he was feeling, 
he had stomped across the old 
mine and snatched his eap from its 
peg by the door. 

Slam! The old mine door had 
banged him as he went outside. 

Now here she was walking down 
the path, with very little porridge 
in his stomach, no honey cakes at 
all, and a tongue that moved all 


right, but in quite the wrong direc-. 


tion. ~ 


As if this were not enough, it 
really was only the beginning of a 
bad day for Cuddle Bear. This 


was strange, too, for in one way, — 


as he met his friends along the 
forest path, he found most of them 
doing just what he had told Big 
Brown Bear Mama that he wanted. 
His friends were leaving him alone. 


Brownie Beaver down at the 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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Everyone wants to be loved, and so did. . . 


CLOUDY 
The Leftover kitten 


By Helen Houston Boileau 


LOUDY was a sad little kitten. She was not 

pretty or even very clever, and she did not belong 
to anyone special. 

Cloudy had three beautiful sister cats. They all 
had blue eyes, fluffy golden fur, and long, bushy tails. 

Poor Cloudy was just plain grey. Her tail was 
short and did not flow out like a plume; her eyes 
were plain green cat eyes. 

Cloudy and her sister cats all lived in the Clarks’ 
basement. There were three Clark children, and each 
of them had chosen one of the kittens to be his very 
own. But there were four kittens and only three 
Clarks. That made one kitten left over, and of 
course that was Cloudy, the homely one. 

One day when she was especially sad, Cloudy 
decided to climb up into the apple tree and just curl 
up and think. Maybe she could think of something 
she could do to make the children notice her and 
love her. 

Cloudy reached the first branch, but she was think- 
ing so hard that she forgot to stop. She just kept 
right on—climbing. Before she knew it, she was 
almost at the very top of the tree. 

Never before in her whole life had Cloudy been so 

far off the ground. She peeked down. What a long 
‘way it was! Cloudy was really frightened. She was 
afraid to turn around and go back down. Whatever 
would she do? 

All at once Cloudy noticed something she had not 
seen before. Not three cat lengths away was a birds’ 

nest. It was quite a large nest, and since there were 
no birds around, Cloudy decided to climb in and rest. 
Although it was quite large, Cloudy filled it com- 
pletely. It was so cozy, and Cloudy was so tired 
that she soon was deep in a cat nap. She did not 
even hear the birds when they arrived home. 

When the birds saw a furry stranger in their nest, 

they were naturally very much excited. They cheeped 
and fluttered until Cloudy finally woke up. 


ran bird. Degen have to get ee out!” 


‘Whatever are you doing in our nest?’’ asked — 


Cloudy explained how she had climbed higher in 
the tree than she realized and was afraid to climb 
back down. 

**Well,’’ said one of the birds, 
back down, you’ll have to fly.’’ 

“But I can’t fly,’’ cried Cloudy. 
like you.’’ 

‘Too bad!’ said the big bird. ‘‘Then you’ll have 
to jump, because you can’t stay here forever. Now 
come along. Just follow me.’’ 

Slowly, Cloudy uneurled herself out of the nest. 
She placed one little paw in front of the other, and 
carefully walked along the apple bough. She was 
very frightened. 

The big bird fluttered on one side and a little 
bird on the other, offering encouragement. You see, 
they did not want to be mean to Cloudy, but they did 
have to have their nest back. It was the only home 
they had. 

‘“Now,’’ chirped the big bird, “‘ 
down to the ground. 
come along with you.”’ 

Since there was absolutely nothing else to do, 
Cloudy finally closed her eyes and jumped. Down 
and down she went, and suddenly she was on the 
eround. Why, she was right side up! She had 
landed on her feet. She had almost been able to fly. 

Just as Cloudy jumped, the Clark children had 
come around the edge of the garage. When they 
looked up and saw Cloudy falling through the air 
with the birds, they were very excited. ‘‘Look,’’ they 
shouted. ‘‘Look at our Cloudy! Oh, she will be 
ues 172 

When Cloudy reached the ground, all three little 
Clarks rushed over. They all wanted to pick her up 
at once. Cloudy was quite taken back with all this 
attention. It was exciting to be important and have 


“af you can’t climb 


““T’m not a bird 


you just jump right 
It’s really very easy. We'll 


them all wanting to hold her. 

No, Cloudy did not mind at all, because at last 
she knew the children loved her, 
longer the leftover kitten. 


too. She was no 
She belonged to them all! 


An unwed mother describes the Christian refuge for 


unmarried expectant mothers, that gave her haven and a 


chance to regain her self-respect and faith in God 
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. By Ruth 
No longer a resident in the home, Ruth now 
has a good job and is active in her church 


IFE holds misfortune and sad- 
‘4 ness for everyone at times ; 
but for the unmarried girl who 
finds herself on the road to mother- 
hood, there is panic and fear. Her 
whole life seems to be on the brink 
of destruction because of the seri- 
ous mistake she has made. Desper- 
ately she seeks security, not only 
for herself but also for her family 
and friends. I relate this unde- 
seribable despondeney through ex- 
perience. Grief and worry hung 
over me heavily until one day, 
with a lump in my throat, I rang 
the doorbell of a minister in whom 
I had decided to confide. He was 
the first step in the answer to nu- 
merous pleading prayers, and in 
due time I made my way to the 
beautiful Land of Beginning 
Again of which he had told me. 

Quietly, shyly, I approached an 
attractive stucco building. At first 
I felt conspicuous; fright and 
shame seized me. But as I waited 
for an interview, the very atmos- 
phere seemed to overcome the dis- 
couifort, and I became calm and 
collected. When I entered the 
superintendent’s office, his cordial 
greeting made me know that his 
attitude was one of understanding 
and forgiveness. No embarrassing 
questions were asked; no indiffer- 
ence nor callousness was shown, 
only acceptance and helpfulness. 
_ The lenient rules of the institution 
_ were explained, and routine in- 
formation was recorded in strict- 


est confidence. Before I hardly 
realized it, I had been made a part 
of an environment beyond all my 
hopes or dreams. I knew already 
I would find a haven in my new 
home, and my appreciation was 
boundless. 

Friendly, weleoming smiles met 
me from every face as I was shown 
to attractive, comfortable quarters. 
Medical care was soon begun, and 
after reports on routine tests were 
received, I was given a choice of 
any vacant room in the house, 
single or double, and all my desires 
were satisfied. 

The first week dragged lone- 
somely—a common experience I 
afterward learned—and soon the 
pride I felt in my new responsi- 
bilities fought away the depres- 
sion. Each day presented new Op- 
portunities; each week, a new rou- 
tine and interests. Time was well 
occupied with constructive activi- 
ties; but occasion for attention to 
personal needs was plenteous also. 

Best of all, God dwelt in the 
midst of everything, beginning in 
a beautiful little chapel that took 
its place in my heart immediately. 
I witnessed God’s forgiveness, his 
redemption, his guidance; and [~ 
became more consecrated than ever 
before. There was no mortal in- 
fluence which caused this gsensa- 
tion. It came from deep within 
and surged forth unprompted. 

This place where I found re- 
newal for life ahead is the Texas 


Mission Home and Training 
School at 103 Ninth Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. Under the direc- 
tion of a sincere and loving min- 
ister, Robert Louis Armor, it is 
supported by the five Methodist 
Annual Conferences of Texas 
through freewill offerings. These 
offerings taken on designated days 
are inspired by the explanatory 
literature the Home sends out. 


The Home has not always been 
the fine institution it is today. It 
has grown through sixty-two years 
of progressive toil. It began in a 
house far down on San Saba 
Street, in San Antonio’s red-light 
district. Here lived a woman, 
known as Madame Volino, who 
misguided many. She had a child, 
perhaps her utmost joy, who died 
in infancy. Then, sorely grieved, 
Madame Volino turned to a Chris- 
tian neighbor for help and com- 
fort. The friend took advantage 
of the opportunity to show a soul 
to Christ. She asked her minister 
to speak with Madame Volino. He 
went to her home, taking with him 
his wife and a church member. 
There, in the barroom, the four — 
held a prayer service. It was thus 
that an impure heart was con- 
verted to Christian beliefs, and 
this conversion was the prologue to 
a good life to come. . 

Other unfortunates drifted in to 
Madame Volino’s home, seeking ~ 
shelter. The house was near ruin, 
and the hardships the women suf- 
fered were innumerable. Rain 
soaked them; beds were searce and 
crowded; food was secant. But 
they put their faith in God and 
trudged onward, surviving as best 
they could. 

In the modern building that is 
the Home today, sits an old and 
mistreated piano, which once sat 
in the ballroom of the old house. 
After Madame Volino’s conversion. 
that room became a chapel, sup- 
plied with dilapidated chairs of 
various descriptions. But these, 
like. the other furnishings, were 
insufficient, and some of the 
women had to stand during serv-— 
ices. They had to be careful of 
loose boards on the floors and of 
vicious nails that protruded. One _ 
plank especially would crash 
through on one end and pop up on 
the other, like a seesaw. . 
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| One Thanksgiving Day, when 
| there was not a crumb in the house 
' to eat, the women filed into the 
| chapel to sing hymns of praise and 
thank God for his loving care. It 
| seems hard to believe that in such 
circumstances they could find 
| thanks in their hearts, but they 
did. In the midst of the service, 
| word came that a friend who 
handled meat wanted to know how 
many turkeys they would need for 
their Thanksgiving dinner. What 
overwhelming joy there must have 
been at this evidence that God 


The Texas Mission 
Home and Training 
School. A few 
blocks away is the 
Baptist Memorial 
Hospital, where 
the girls receive 
medical care and 
where their babies 
are born. 


feeds his needy ones! 

As years passed, conditions be- 

came worse. Then a fire occurred, 
and it became necessary to aban- 
don the place. But where were the 
women to go? The answer came 
in 1936, when the trustees bought 
the deserted Bylor Hospital on 
Ninth Street. Dr. EH. A. Hunter, 
a minister, was elected commis- 
sioner, and it was he who raised 
the funds to purchase the build- 
ing. It had been designed for 
medical care, and much work was 
necessary to convert it into a home. 
It was an L-shaped structure, built 
on an almost ninety-degree curve 
in the street. 

At first the rooms in the back 
wing were rented as offices, and 
the Home occupied the front wing. 
Later, as the Home grew in size, 
it was expanded to include both 
wings. 

Gradually, in recent years, the . 
old, unattractive hospital furni- | 
ture has been replaced by modern, 
durable steel with a fine white oak 
finish. Each room, though having— 
the same basic furnishings, pos- 
_sesses a different color scheme. 

These and other improvements 
have taken place through the aid 
of individual friends and organ- 
ized groups. 

Three years ago, as a result of 
fatal fires in several convalescent 
homes, the city and state fire de- 
partments required that all insti- | tchiding outiee: 
tutions install sprinkling systems || habilitation pro- 
or close. An enormous sum was | gram that includes 
spent to eliminate fire hazards and } sere, canines 
make the home fireproof. All | — 

| 


The chapel, the 
heart of this 
Christian haven, 
where services are 
held daily. 


A typical room. 
Hach girl agrees to 
stay at least 4 
months for the 


ih home nursing, 
etiquette and 


stairways were enclosed; alarms, [ 
fy music, 


extinguishers and fire escapes were | | 
installed; and every exit was |) 
lighted according to requirements. | 

About the same time, a beauti- |) 
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ful chapel was built, with a seat- 
ine capacity of sixty-four persons. 
Its central location in the heart 
of the Home signifies the outstand- 
ing place it occupies in the lives 
it touches. Its small organ 
matches the sanctuary’s natural 
oak woodwork, and green carpet- 
ing and drapes give it color. The 
architectural design inspires revy- 
erence, but most striking is the 


Food is always important for 
human welfare, and the Texas 
Mission Home girls have hearty 
appetites regularly tempted by the 
cook’s well-balanced diets of full 
and tasty dishes. The cook and 
maintenance man, Alberta and 
Rufus Hill, and their adorable lit- 
tle daughter, Ruth Ann, touch a 
warm spot in the hearts of many, 
who bid them sad adieus. 

Classes are con- 


beautiful three- , ae 
dimension por- ducted ats or 
trait of Christ \\ intervals by Red 
5 \ , al Tar ra 

which is  prom- X G Cross Workers 
é 2 ss J z . . : 
inently displayed Sore and other inter 
ested instructors. 


above the organ. 
It draws many 
buon’ s’’ Sand 
‘* Ah’s’’ from visi- 
tors, but the ones 
who gaze upon it 
in proud  posses- 
sion are inspired 
with silent hum- 
bleness and grati- 
tude. Chapel serv- 
ices are a near 
and dear part of 
the day, and the enchantment of 
the little room will be long remem- 
bered by any who worshiped there. 

No girl is ever turned away be- 
cause of her place of residence, 
her creed or a lack of funds. En- 
try means security, even from 
others in the Home. No informa- 
tion is divulged except her Chris- 
tian name. No outside help is em- 
ployed, supplying further protec- 
tion and at the same time giving 
each girl the privilege of caring 
for her Home through assigned 
duties. The tasks serve other pur- 
poses as well: They occupy time, 
satisfy a normal feminine urge, 
supply proper exercise, and help 
train each girl to be an immac- 
ulate, efficient housekeeper. 

Kach girl’s individuality is pre- 
served through personal care of 
her private belongings and the 
learning and practicing of hob- 
bies. She may seek diversion alone 
in ber room or join others in the 
big, comfortable living room sup- 
pliec with television, radio, games 
and puzzles, library, a fine piano, 
and air conditioning in summer. 
A party is held there at least once 
a month when, on holidays espe- 
cially, the walls are literally vi- 
brant with excitement, 


a 
. 
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From these courses 
the girls obtain 


valuable informa- 
tion and_ fellow- 
ship with each 


other and with de- 
voted outsiders. 
The girls are in- 
telligent and high- 
spirited, making 
¢ om pr ehending 
students. To illus- 
trate, one Red Cross First Aid in- 
structor said she believed she had 
been able to acquire more cooper- 
ation and achieve better results in 
the class she taught in the Texas 
Mission Home than in any other. 


Care of mother and child is of 
the finest. A regular trip in the 
Home’s station wagon is made to 
the clinie each week, and at term 
each girl is surrendered to the 
competent staff of Baptist Memo- 
rial Hospital, where she stays 
three days. When she returns to 
the Home, she spends three days 
more in the Texas Mission Home 
hospital on the top floor with a 
nurse, Mrs. Lella Moore, and girls 
assigned as helpers to attend to 
the needs of mother and_ baby. 
Afterward she may return to her 
home town as soon as released. 

Meantime, the child is given 
good nursery care by girls who 
have chosen to keep their off- 
spring, a decision highly upheld_ 
by the Home. The nurse teaches 
them to care for their own. When 
a baby is surrendered, the mother 
can be sure the recipients are sin- 
cere in their desires, moral in their 
living, and capable of providing 
abundantly for a helpless tot left 
to the hands of fate. Further- 


more, foster parents are matched 
to the probable inheritances of 
each baby. What more can a 
mother give her little one? How 
much more can she gain for her- 
self than to provide for her young 
and know at the same time some- 
one else is brought happiness? 

Leniency characterizes all rules 
and regulations at the Texas Mis- 
sion Home. The few rules that 
have been made are simple, and 
were set up for the preservation of 
properties and the effective traim- 
ing of the girls. Each girl is al- 
lowed one day in town, to make 
necessary purchases and perhaps 
to satisfy her girlish whims. This 
limitation of shopping trips is for 
protection of identity and health. 
Doors to the Home are never 
locked except with night latches, 
so that exit can be made by the 
front door any time of day or 
night. But a spinning outside 
knob and chimes bestow security 
from strangers. Penalties are not 
inflicted; they are not needed. 
Any girl who comes has heeded 
the call of Christ. 

‘Come unto me.’’ This is His 
offer of redeeming love and care 
for victims of society’s condemna- 
tion. To those who visit the Texas 
Mission Home it is His plea for 
justice and tolerance. If visitors 
will but look up above the door at 


the stained-glass picture of our 


Savior with arms. outstretched, 
they ean hardly enter with morbid 
curiosity in their hearts. And, 
after seeing what is done within, 
they cannot leave without believ- 
ing in the Second Chance the 


Texas Mission Home and Training 


School is giving unfortunate moth- 
ers and their helpless infants. 


—— 


Eprror’s Nore: This home is sup- 
ported by the contributions of the Meth- 
odists of Texas and their friends. Ae- 
cording to information supplied by the 
superintendent of the home, any unmar- 
ried expectant mother with a normal 
I.Q. is eligible, ‘‘money or no money,’’ 
regardless of creed or place of resi- 
dence. 
cost of each girl’s care and training 
(from $350 to $550), with one excep- 
tion: So as not to destroy a girl’s self- 
reliance and self-respect, she is given an 
opportunity to pay her own medical fee 
($20.00), and to contribute $100 to the 
Sharing Fund, which is to assist girls 


The Methodists pay the total 
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who have no money for personal needs 


clothes, bus f 
( ; bus fare Hore ete). 
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Se ‘TEACHER: of the third 
‘erade in the Prairie Dale 
School, 1 met the Garcia family the 
gh A oheD 


A Story by LORA M. CONANT 


as 


emn black eyes like a precocious 
baby—he was the tiniest third- 
-erader I ever saw. I didn’t dream 
he could cause me so much trouble. 

There were five other members 
of the Gareia family : four tattered 


If I didn’t use the yardstick 

this afternoon, I would have 

to use it tomorrow. The idea 
sickened me. 
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specimens of tender age and 4 
Mamma. Mamma Garcia was a — 
huge woman who seemed to billow 
in a series of belligerent extensions 
from her chin to her toes. 
‘Gilbert a bad Batts she 


nounced. ‘‘Him bad! You spank 
him; make him good.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t believe Gilbert is 
going to be bad,’’ I said. 

‘“You spank him,’’ she muttered, 
and left with the four little Garcias 
clinging to her skirts. 

In my little ‘‘melting pot’’ we 
talked of nationalities. I always 
asked each child his nationality, so 
I said to Gilbert, 

‘““We have five Swedish pupils, 
two Irish boys, and ten Spanish- 
Americans. Are you Spanish?”’ 

‘‘Naw,’’ said Gilbert, ‘‘I’m just 
an old Mexican.”’ 

I was badly jarred and lost a bit 
of poise. ‘‘Not an ‘old’ Mexican,”’ 
I assayed rather feebly. He looked 
at me with lack-lustre eyes. I 
tried again, ‘‘ Mexico is a very in- 
teresting country and Mexicans 
are interesting people. We are 
glad to have a Mexican in our 
elass.’’ Still he looked at me with 
bits of black glass in his small, 
hard face and said nothing. 
Hastily I grabbed a third reader 
and told him where to begin read- 
ing and -how far to read. 

I had thirty-nine pupils besides 


Gilbert. Naturally I forgot him 
-_ until a noise in the farthest corner 
brought him back to my mind. I 
asked no-questions. It was evident 
that Gilbert was trespassing. 

7 “Do you know every word in 


--your reading lesson?’’ I asked. 
“Yes.” He looked at me with 
- maliciousness in every line of his 
= tiny face. 
___ “‘How old are you, Glibert?”’ 
“WHight.’’ 
“Do you have any brothers or 
_ sisters in school ?’’ 
a “Naw. Last RE I had one but 
_ she went dead. 
Bee | In the back row a small, tow- 
haired girl raised a hand. 
a, “What i is it, Hilma?”’ 
“His sister was Maria, but God 
her.’’ 
w,’’ Gilbert 
a hole and Sue her in 


interrupted, 


“Culbert, in this room only those 
children who come up to my stand- 
ard of behavior are allowed to do 
things. If you are bad you never 
eet to dust the erasers or clean 
the board or water the plants. All 
my helpers are children who study 
hard, who are quiet and let others 
study, and who obey me. I want 
you to be a good boy tomorrow 
so you can be a helper. I need 
helpers, but only good boys can 
be helpers. Tomorrow, I want you 
to be a good boy.”’ 

Gilbert didn’t commit himself, 
but three o’clock finally came and 
I dismissed him along with thirty- 
nine others. In ten minutes he was 
back—also his mother. He looked 
even smaller beside her hugeness. 
Mrs. Garcia had a red ruler, a pair 
of small scissors, and five almost- 
new crayolas. She stuck them un- 
der my nose. 

“You give him?” 

‘‘No,’’ I said. ‘‘He was to. use 
them—not take them home.”’ 

‘‘Him steal! You spank him, 
make him good,’’ she commanded. 

I looked at him; then I looked 
him over again; I had no heart for 
spanking anything so small. 

‘“You leave him here,’’ I tempo- 
rized, ‘‘I’ll think about it.’’ 

I corrected papers. He sat very 
still on the front seat before me. 
When his watching stillness be- 
came unbearable, I broke the sil- 
ence. ‘‘You do your lessons better 
than anyone else in the class. If 
you would stop your badness, you 


2? 


could finish school, go to high 


school, and then to the university. 
The college is interested in smart 
boys.’’ 
“Naw,’’ snorted Gilbert, 
‘‘smartness ain’t so good for Mex- 
icans. 


in the pen.’’ 


I was completely unstrung, but. 


his statement must be answered. T 
tried crossness this time. 
: Thats a foolish gabe to eave 


- to be on the playground. 


' just a bad one.’’ 


IT had a smart dad and he’s 


People who break laws are in the 
pen. There are Swedes and Ital- 
ians and Irish and Mexicans. 
There are dumb people in jail and 
smart ones; but no one is in jail 
who does not break a law. I 
thought you were a smart little 
boy, Gilbert, and that’s a very 

foolish thing to say.’’ 

With those words, I sent him 

home; but now I knew that Gilbert 

was going to be a very difficult 
child to manage. That was on 

Friday and I needed a Saturday — 
and Sunday to gather my defenses — 
together. I thought about him a 
lot and decided if I managed care-— 
fully enough, I ‘could keep him 
from any misdemeanor bad enough H 
to require spanking. 


MonpDay came. I managed Gil- 
bert as carefully as an agent does — 
a prima donna. When I saw that 
he had finished his arithmetic I 
asked him to erase the board. All 
went well until I sent five children 
to the board to do some extra — 
work in arithmetic. Gilbert was 
not one of the five but he went _ 
anyway. I told him to go to his 
seat or I would keep him in at re- 
cess. He stayed at the board. Then > 
recess time came. I had told him 
I would keep him in; but I had 
If he 
stayed in he must be sent up to 
the principal. The principal had 
no inhibitions against spanking, 
since the law of our state sane- 
tioned it. She had taught Gilbert’s. 
father and had said Gilbert under- 
stood nothing but force. ‘‘He’s 
Recalling her 

words, I looked cat ica 
weakened. 
“Tm going to give. you 
chance, Gilbert, ed ae 
‘“Tt’s nice outdoors. me: 
to let you, have. a 


| to Gilbert, 
/ was empty. 
the door. 

OT aaa 
nouneed. 

‘““Come here, Gilbert,’’ I or- 
dered; but he slammed the door 
and clattered down the steps. In 
ten minutes he was back, very quiet 
and subdued, beside his massive 
mother. 

‘*Gilbert bad! You spank him!’’ 
she said. 

T looked at her and looked at 
Gilbert. He looked very small. 

““Why did he go home?’’ I 
asked Mrs. Garcia. 

‘‘He said you are a sucker and 
he wasn’t going to school to any 
sucker,’’ she admitted; and Gilbert 
shrank even smaller. 

‘‘Did you spank him?’’ I asked. 

Mrs. Garcia’s eyes grew humble. 
She stood first on one foot and 
then on the other. She rolled her 
hands in her apron. 

“‘T no spank him. Him fight.’’ 

My thirty-nine  third-graders 
seemed to sit up and take notice 
and I could sense them absorbing 
this unheard-of remark. Gilbert 
swelled to a larger size. I looked 
at Mrs. Garcia. 

‘‘Leave him here. 
seat, Gilbert.’’ 

Mrs. Garcia scuttled out. Gil- 
bert strutted to his seat, sat on its 
edge, and let it slam—set it up 
again and let it slam once more. 

‘“‘That’s enough of that, Gil- 
bert.’? I was stern now. ‘‘I’ll 
have no more of that.’’ 

Gilbertthumbed his nose at me. 
I got to his seat in double-quick 
time. I was mad. I grabbed his 
shoulders to shake him. He bit, 
he scratched, he kicked, he braced 
his feet against his seat. I was 
afraid I would hurt him. It seemed 
a jerk would break one of his bird 
‘legs. I told Hilma to ask the 
principal to come in. The prin- 
cipal had Gilbert out of his seat 
and into the office in nothing flat. 
There she applied the yardstick 
where it is supposed to do the 
most good. She returned Gilbert, 
laid the yardstick across my desk, 
and asked, ‘‘Is this the first time 
he has been troublesome ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ I spoke hesitatingly. 
‘No, he has been in some mischief 
since his first day.’’ 


only to notice his seat 
He was going toward 


going home,’’ he an- 


Go to your 
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‘‘Well’’—this was almost a snort 
—‘‘that’s where you made your 
mistake. Force is all he knows or 
understands. If you had taken a 
stick to him the first time he was 
disobedient, I would not have 
needed to make the trip down the 
stairs.’’ ; 

‘‘Yes, I know now,’’ I tempo- 
rized, ‘‘but I had hoped to win 
him—’”? 

‘‘Win him with a stick next 
time,’’ she interrupted. 

‘“‘T am leaving the yardstick 
here. Use it at the slightest sign 
of disobedience.’’ ' 


Siete 


‘“Yes, ma’am,’’ I said_to her re- 


treating back. ‘‘Gilbert, do you 
understand that?’’ But Gilbert 
was sobbing quietly. At last he 
was a good little boy. His mother 
and the principal were right; all 
he needed was a good spanking. I 
hated to believe I was so wrong, 
but the evidence was there. All 
day he was good and I relaxed. 
By noon the next day he was as 
bad as ever. I was hearing a class 
in remedial reading when I heard 
him struggling with Hilma over 
the possession of her reader. I 
(Continued on page 47.) 
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JONES’S 
erandfather lived to be forty- 


ereat- 


eight; his grandfather to fifty- 
five. Today, say scientists, Jona- 
than has a better than even chance 
to live past sixty-seven. They 
point to the ever increasing num- 
ber of elderly people in the United 
States today (an increase of nine 
million adults over sixty-five in 
the past fifty-one years). But 
then they ask, ‘‘What’s going to 
be done with our elderly ?”’ 

Other societies in other times 
put their aged to death—throwing 
them off cliffs or, in Polynesia, 
making them climb high trees and 
shaking them off. 

Our own society has been equal- 
ly savage in its disregard of the 
wants and problems of the aged. 
All too often a person of plus 
sixty-five is committed to a nurs- 
ing home or hospital because no 
one has helped him make an ad- 
justment to old age. 

In some cases oldsters refuse to 
be shoved aside; instead, they 
strike out for themselves. For in- 
stance, the Mohawk Development 
Service in Schenectady, New York, 
originated by a septuagenarian, 
makes it a policy to hire only men 
over sixty-five. Each employee, 
thoroughly experienced in draft- 
ing or some other technical skill, 
is happy and content working in 
retirement. These active older 
men have no intention of rocking 


hopelessly on a front porch, allow-_ 


ing their respective talents to go 
to waste, which they had built up 
after years of arduous experience. 
‘““We may have to slow down a 
bit, but we’re certainly not stop- 
ping,’’ is their motto. 

There are others. 

A retired army officer recently 
approached New York University’s 
Division of General Education 
with the request that they lay out 
a course of study for him. ‘‘I’ve 
seen too many of these people die 
of retirement and I don’t intend 
to let it happen to me,”’ he said. 

There are older people still 
carrying on in the arts and pro- 
fessions—such men as Arturo Tos- 
canini, vigorous and productive at 
eighty-four. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Toscaninis are few 
and far between. The majority of 
our aged are sadly in need of help 
—not merely financial, but psycho- 
logical and educational as well. 

Recognizing this problem, the 
Division of General Education, the 
adult school of New York Univer- 
sity, recently called a two-day 
conference on ‘‘Society and the 
Older Citizen.’’ Represented were 
government, industry, medicine, 
labor and education. During the 
conference various methods of 
dealing with the problems of aging 
were discussed and several prac- 
tical ideas were proposed. 


Foremost among the decisions 
reached was the necessity for a 


If vou spell success with an “S 


discourage you. 


mstead 


of a dollar sign, then don't let old man Time | 


Here is help for oldsters 


from a university-sponsored conference 
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From tHE New YORK UNIVERSITY BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


‘retraining period’’ for those who 
have retired from active participa- 
tion in business. To many this 
period represents a time of 
‘‘shock.’’? The sudden inactivity 
sometimes proves more than they 
ean handle. As one oldster put it, 
‘“There just ain’t nothing to play 
hookey from any more.’’ 

But, said the conferees, there’s 
no reason for these people and 
their skills to be lost to society. 


What is necessary is a period in ~ 


which they can learn new skills, 
trades, avocations and talents— 
more suitable for their advanced 
ages. They need occupations and 
cultural interests which will bring 
about a happier adjustment to old 
age. 

There are some people over 
sixty-five who are able to help 
themselves or whose companies 
have provided for their well-being, 
but they are very much in the 
minority. The rest are really in 
need of help. 

Sometimes ~ physical 
prohibit oldsters from returning 
even to modified versions of their 
former jobs. It is in eases like 
these, the New York University 
conference revealed, that re-educa- 
tion is most valuable. 


One sixty-four-year-old machine 
operator, disabled by the fracture 
of both legs, was unable to return 
to his former job. He faced a long, 


bleak, hopeless future existing on 
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the dole of his former company. 
He turned to the State Education 
Department, stating, ‘‘I don’t 
want echarity.’’ It placed him in 
one of its classes, where he became 
interested in a hotel management 
course. He now operates a profit- 
able boardinghouse. 
- Another seventy-two-year-old, 
erippled in both legs, unable to 
keep his old job and unwilling to 
turn to charitable organizations, 
studied landscape gardening and 
is now profitably employed in that 
profession. 
Both these older people needed 
a hand to guide them toward new 
interests. Many need some in- 
-spirational help to convinee them 
that retirement, enforced or other-— 
wise, is an approach to a new life 
rather than a departure from the 
old. 


eases where financial aid is avail- 

able. The boring, tedious life of 

those with ‘‘nothing to do’’ some- 

4 times manifests itself in illness for 
“whieh there are no pe riclogics: 
Teasons. 

One industrial company repre- 
Beited at the conference cited 
the case of an employee retired 
after forty-three years of service. 
A short time after his retirement. 
began to complain of aches and. 
! cee pe ones 
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found that in forty-three years 
this employee had been absent 
only seven times and had never 
been seriously ill. He advised the 
man to return to work and _ ar- 
ranged for an easier part-time job 
with the company. The pains dis- 
appeared and the employee hasn't 
been ill since. 

Those unfortunate enough not 
to have medical advice or anyone 
interested in them often degener- 
ate into a state of semi-helpless- 
ness, a detriment to themselves 
and the society they live in. Be- 
cause our population is becoming 
older, it is extremely important 
to the nation for this expanding 
group of the aged to be well in- 
formed. Our aging population 
will have a very significant effect 
upon the nation politically and 
economically; and in local matters 
the increasing proportion of older 
men and women will have a direct 
bearing on whether a community 
is to be a static or a dynamic one. 

It is, therefore, of utmost im- 
portance that the older person be 
informed and helped to understand 
the newer social issues and com- 
munity problems. If he is not, 
then he tends to be fixed in his 
thinking, translating the present 
through the past. He might thus 
be resistant’ to change, even if it 
means social improvement. 


education. 


There is also the danger that 
this large unit of our population 
might be used politically for un- 
scrupulous purposes. It is to the 
best interests of the individuals, 


as well as of the community, for 


the older person to be aware of 
ideas different from his own and 
of the changes constantly taking 
place in the social and_ political 
structure of the world. 

Dean Paul A. McGhee, head of 
the Division of General Education, 
in the adult school of New York 
University, said of this problem: 
‘*To understand better what is in- 
volved in the process of aging— 
the positive values that come with 
advancing years as well as the 
limitations—the older adult needs 


to become informed on such mat- 


ters as the following: 


‘*1. Financial problems of older 
people. Social security, old age 
assistance, employment opportuni- 
ties of older workers, self-employ- 
ment. 

‘*2. Physiological aspects of ag- 
ing. Health education courses. 

‘*3. Psychological aspects of ag- 
ing. Preventive mental hygiene. 

‘4. Nutritional needs. 

‘5. Adjustments in family and 
social relationships. Grandparent 
Living with other 
adults. 

(Continued on page 48.) 


Over twenty-five years ago, this 85-year-old widow, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, be- 


gan teaching Bible-study groups in her home. 


Today, she has three 11-hour 


classes a week, with a weekly attendance of more than 25 men and women from 


all walks of life and from various faiths. 
‘“‘The greatest joy and satisfaction of my life is the privilege 
of imparting to others the blessing I’ve received through study of God’s word.’’ 
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life, she says: 


A student of the Bible most of her 
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THIS IS THE WAY WE DID IT... 


Caring for a Convalsee 


when there are 


Gilien 


By Christie Monson 


ARING for a convalescent after 
a serious illnes, in the same 
home with small children, can be 
quite a problem. My husband re- 
cently came home after six weeks 
in the hospital following a serious 
heart attack. ‘‘Bodily rest and 
emotional tranquillity’? were im- 
portant parts of the prescription. 
Meanwhile, there was the four- 
teen-year-old and his baseball pals, 
the nine-year-old and the four- 
year-old, all with friends who gath- 
ered at our house to play. It was 
with some reluctance that we let 
the eighteen-year-old girl and the 
oldest boy go away to work for the 
summer as they had planned be- 
fore their father’s illness. They 
could have been of help at home. 
However, the doctor said the less 
around, the better. They had a 
chance to earn money and to learn 
to work for others under natural 
circumstances, so it was decided 
that the wisest thing to do was to 
let them go. 


™ took a little time, but gradu- 
ally the nine-year-old assumed 
many of the responsibilities of his 
older brother, now that he was 
the oldest at home. He helped 
inferm all playmates that they 
could play at our house in the 
morning if they weren’t too bois- 
terous, but that they must stay on 
the opposite side of the house from 
the patient. What was most im- 
portant and hardest to impress up- 
on the children was that absolute 


quiet was necessary from noon 
until 8 p.m. At first, playmates 
came during this interval and had 
to be asked to go home until the 
appointed hour. The five-year-old, 
having outgrown naps, found the 
two hours most trying, and it was 
nearly impossible for him to main- 
tain quiet. It helped when we 
found books that had been put 
away, or puzzles that had not held 
interest since the winter months. 
Then we tried what was a modified 
bribe system, which we thought 
had its points and was worth 
while. After a good noon meal 
and a quiet rest period on the 
porch while Father was having 
his afternoon nap, we planned a 
surprise for each day. Gum, 
animal crackers, candy, special 
cookies, and sometimes toys from 
the dime store made it more con- 
ducive to trying extra hard. The 
nine-year-old could read stories to 
his younger brother, the ‘‘View- 
master’’ could be used, pictures 
could be cut out. We found that 
doing a variety of things instead of 
pursuing the same routine helped. 


The nine-year-old took over his 
older brother’s paper route, helped— 
with the garden, lawn, dishes, and 
dusting, and made himself an in- 
dispensable help. Being slightly 
Spastic, he had needed special mas- 
sage and exercises for several 
years. Now was his chance to re- 
pay his father for that help, so 
he learned to massage his father’s 


back and feet at night to help 
him relax. Learning to be so use- 
ful gave him a satisfaction that 
lessened his usual tension and high 
sensitivity. 

The five-year-old helped, too, 
spasmodically, and learned to he 
more quiet, though not without 
lapses. One day he awoke to say 
he didn’t feel good and wanted 
breakfast in bed, like his father. 
He ordered four bowls of cereal 
and did eat two. Then he asked 
to have the light turned on, for 
his father had a light on in his 
north room much of the time. 
After an hour in bed he decided 
it was rather boring, so he got up 
and dressed. Another day, when 
he had stubbed his toe and could 
not stop erying, I sat down to read 
to him. He asked, ‘‘Are you 
through running up to Daddy 
now ?’’ It isn’t so easy to cease 
being the youngest with extra priv- 
ileges nor all at once to be hushed 
so much. Babies don’t grow up all 
at once. He had his fifth birthday 
while Father was still quite ill. 


That somehow signified a growing - 


up, and he was able to assume more 
duties—wiping dishes, dusting 
stairs, even helping rub Daddy’s 
back. They seemed to be a source 
of great satisfaction to him, now 
that he was deprived of so much 
attention. We tried to find some 


time for extra stories and special 


attention so that there would be 
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no feeling of deprivation in a sit- — 
uation one so young could not 


fully understand. 
We are yet far from our goal of 


restored health, but slowly return- — 


ing strength now allows Father to — 


read some stories, too. 
way we helped to make a difficult 
situation more tolerable for us all. 


This Is the Way We Did It... 


Hearthstone would like to hear 
from its readers regarding the 
way they have handled certain 
problems and _ situations which 
have come up in their families. 
Write-ups should be limited to 500 
words or less. Contributions which 
are accepted will be paid for at 
regular rates. Only those articles 
will be returned which carry re- 
turn postage. Here is the chance 
for our readers to write! 


This is the — 


AN UNBELIEVING 
GENERATION? 


(From page 15.) 


camping experience is that of a 
truly Christian community. From 
the time the day begins with a 
period of morning watch, through 
the Bible discussion period, the 
eraft program, the athletic con- 
tests, and on through the day to 
the ‘‘good-night’’ service, young 
people are having a closer walk 
with God. Ask the young men 
and women who are preparing for 
full-time Christian leadership in 
the seminaries and training schools 
where they received their ‘‘eall’’ 
to the ministry. Most of them will 
tell you it came at a summer camp 
or conference. At the close of 
World War II, when Hans Arndt 
of Germany became youth director 
among the Baptists of his country, 
he wondered what kind of appeal 
would be necessary to catch the 
attention of hardened Nazi youth. 
He found the answer in the camp- 
ing movement. From all over 
Western Germany they came, will- 
ing to live in old army tents and 
endure many other inconveniences, 
but in this out-of-door setting they 
were glad to listen to the teach- 
ings of Christ. 


Y outs have been accused of 
becoming commercial minded 
-and of choosing to worship the 
‘‘oreenback calf’? rather than to 
seek first the Kingdom of God. 


Indeed it is true that some young _ 


people are giving no thought to 
preparing themselves for the fu- 
ture, and have quit school in order 
to take well-paying jobs which are 
of questionable value to society. 
But how about the young people 
who are volunteering by the dozens 
to give a whole year of their lives 
in worth-while Christian service. 
Every year some of the best of 
our college and seminary graduates 
turn down offers of good jobs and 
volunteer for special service at 
only a subsistence wage. These 
“young people become modern 
-‘“saddle-bag’’ preachers traveling 
“from community to community, 


ride the buses, but their sacrificial 
service and sense of mission is just 
as great. 

Another evidence of the strong 
religious faith of our youths is an 
increased interesi®in youth evan- 
gelism. Some denominations are 
now employing full-time directors 
of evangelism among youth, and 
the young people have been eager 
to participate in the program. 
Acknowledging that Christ began 
his ministry with a eall for dis- 
ciples who might go out to win 
others, and that he ended his 
earthly ministry with the great 
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Thy word is a lamp to my feet 
and a light to my path. 


—Psalm 119:105 


commission to go into all the world 
to teach and baptize, young people 
have rediscovered their Christian 
duty. A high school girl recently 
spoke for five minutes in the morn- 
ing service, telling of the experi- 
ence of the young people as they 
went from door to door calling 
upon their unreached friends. This 
caused the chairman of the official 
board to arise and say, ‘‘If the 
kids can do it, so can we.’’ And 
a permanent visitation group was 
formed. Only recently, thrilling 
reports have been published about 
student evangelism in England, 
summer teamwork in France, the 
‘‘Die Rufer’’ movement of Ger- 
many, God’s Invasion Army in 
America, and other projects spon- 
sored by the young people. _ 


Bot, LEAST ANYONE should 
say that the examples we have 
quoted represent only a minority 
of young people, let us look just a 
bit further before we accuse youth 
of being ‘‘an unbelieving genera- 
tion.’? Instead of speaking only 
of those who are already active in 


the churches, let us look at a cross. 


section of the teen-agers enrolled 
in our high schools. Dr. H. H. 
Remmers and his associates, of 
Purdue University, recently con- 
cluded a panel of opinion among 
high school pupils in every section 
of our nation. They sampled 2,500 


pupils in all four high-school 
grades. They included large cities, 
smaller communities, and rural 
areas. They included pupils of all 


faiths and of no faith, and they 
asked some very revealing ques- 
tions about what young people are 
thinking. This report? gives many 
revealing facts. 

Forty-two per cent of the young 
people attended religious services 
once a week; 27 per cent attended 
two or three times each week. At 
the same time, 57 per cent said 
their mothers attended at least 
twice a month, but only 40 per 
cent had fathers who attended that 
often. Eighty-nine per cent would 
like to know more about religion, 
but 72 per cent said they were not 
confused in their religious beliefs. 
Seventy-six per cent do not like to 
argue about religion. Thirteen 
per cent said that the more they 
learned about science, the more 
they doubted their religious beliefs, 
but 83 per cent said science did 
not weaken their beliefs. Fifty- 
seven per cent said that religious 
faith was better than logic for 
solving life’s important problems. 
However, while 27 per cent thought 
that one should accept his religious 
faith without question, 57 per cent 
said it was all right to raise ques- 
tions. Only 33 per cent said that 
men could build a good society 
without any divine help; 46 per 
cent thought differently. Fifty- 
seven per cent thought that the 
first writing of the Bible was 
divinely inspired; 86 per cent 
believed in answered prayer. 
Highty-one per cent said that 
churches were very good places 
and another 14 per cent rated them 
as good places. Sixty-eight per 
cent were opposed to drinking alco- 
holic beverages, and 36 per cent 
were opposed to smoking. Seventy- 
three per cent said that their re- 
ligious beliefs made them happy or 
very happy. — 


Young people may have many | 


faults. Who is there who doesn’t? 
But in spite of it all, the Christian 


church will continue to grow and 


flourish when its new leadership 
takes over. For today’s youth is 


‘a believing generation.”’ a < 


1Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Report of Poll 28; Some Personality As- 
pects and Religious Values of High School 
Youth. Price, $1.00. f 


By JOSEPH JOHN HANSON 


Every church needs a program of Christian family life edu- 
cation. No emphasis in the teaching ministry of the church 
is more vital to the religious development of children, youth, 
and adults. Increasingly, church leaders are realizing that 
the suecess of every Christian teaching program depends in no 
small measure upon family cooperation in learning, and in 
applying the principles of the Christian faith. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that all who engage in Christian teaching shall 
utilize every valid technique, method, and material that con- 
tributes to an effective ‘‘link-relationship’’ between teacher 
and parent, between church and home. 

Despite significant advances in some churches, many other 
churches need to be reminded that a dynamie Christian family- 
life program ‘‘ just does not happen.’’ Like every other phase 
of Christian education, a good family-life program requires 
careful planning by responsible persons who represent various 
age and functional interests. Thus, in every church there is 
need for group planning at each age level by teachers and 
officers, plus some ‘‘over-all’’ planning by a Committee on 
Home and Church which is related to the Committee on Adult 
Work. 

Although some churches do not possess extensive equipment, 
leadership, and related resources, it is possible, even for a 
small constituency, to incorporate a few emphases on Christian 
family life that shall bring spiritual enrichment to every 
church home. ; 


A few basic approaches to Christian family life in the local 
church are suggested below: 


1. Organize a Committee on Home and Church, 
of a representative 
Adult Committee. 


composed 
of each age group, and related to the 


2. Provide counseling services, 

3. Sponsor special interest groups. 

4. Develop a plan of teacher visitation. 
5. Emphasize special days and occasions. 
6. Distribute guidance and enrichment material. 
7. Schedule periodic family-centered programs. 

8. Offer annual courses on Christian mar 
The Department of Adult Work and Fam 


provide further suggestions for 
Christian family-life education. 


riage. 
ily Life will gladly 
local chureh programs of 
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Family Life Packet 


A new packet containing administrative and program sug- 
gestions on Christian family life is now available from the 
Department of Adult Work and Family Life. The materials 
in this packet should be very helpful to leaders of parent- 
education programs who wish to establish better home-church 
relations, and who seek to incorporate family life activities 
into the total church program. The packet, which costs fifty 
cents, contains such pieces as: 


‘‘Church and Home in Partuership,’’ by Blankenship. 


‘*Building the Christian A Program for the 


Churches. ’’ 


Family: 
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‘‘Organizing Parents in a Hearthstone Fellowship.’ 


‘The Transformation of the Judson Family.’’ A play. 
‘ Year’s Calendar in Parent Edueation.’’ Leaflet. 
‘*Program Resources for Parent Groups.’’? Leaflet. 


‘Bibliography on Christian Marriage, Home Making, Fam- 
ily Life.’’ Leaflet. 

‘‘Literature for Parent Study Groups.’’ Leaflet. 

‘*Worship Materials for Families with Young Children.’’ 
Leaflet. 

‘* Audio-Visual Aids on Home and Family Life.’’ Leaflet. 

‘What Parents and Teachers Have a Right to Expect of 
Each Other.’’ Leaflet. 

““We Dedicate Our Home.’’ 

‘*Pamily Night at Chureh.’’ 


A pageant. 
Leaflet. 


New Materials 


Love Is No Luawry, by Marjorie Louise Bracher. ($1.00, 
paper; $1.50, cloth.) Those who have oceasion to teach parent 
groups will find this an excellent resource as a text, as well 
as a good book for individual enrichment. It discusses the 
multiple responsibilities, relationships, and resources which are 
basic to successful parenthood and family life, and offers prac- 
tical help in creating and maintaining a Christian family. 

Family Camp Packet. (50 cents.) This packet contains 
mimeographed reprints of materials that have been used with 
success in the National Young Adult Family Camp at Green 
Lake. It may be ordered from the American Baptist Depart- 
ment of Adult Work and Family Life. The packet includes: 


‘*Families Go Camping,’’ by Joseph J. Hanson. This is an 
administrative and_ program guide. 


“Family Camp Devotional Guide.?’ 

“‘Family Camp Song Book.’? 

“‘Camper Evaluation Form.’’ 

‘“Camper Interest Finder. ’’ 

Your Home Can Be Christian, by Donald M. Maynard. 
$2.00.) This is a book about children, which tells how they 
can be helped to grow up feeling secure in a home where 
family life is grounded in Christian faith. Tt is excellent for 
parents of young children as well as for parents of adolescents, 
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The various modern 
not disturb a man or woman 
who has developed ‘‘horse 
sense’’ before he graduates from 
ugh school. Don’t waste your 
money and your child’s time by 
sending him to college if he 
doesn’t have common sense, for 
a trained theorist is actually 
more dangeous than an ignorant 
one! 


Marcia W., aged 18, is a recent 
high school graduate. 

“Dr. Crane, my father wants 
me to go to college and is willing 
to send me for a full four years,’”’ 
she stated. ‘‘But I don’t know 
what I want to study, although I 
do feel I should like to go. How- 
ever, I haven’t been able to make 
up my mind which college I 
should attend. 

‘‘Some of my friends insist that 
I should go to the state univer- 
sity. Some of them are attending 
private schools. Others are going 
to women’s colleges. 
me to enroll at a coeducational 
university. Some say it is better 


to be in a small college with may- 


automobile 
priced group. They are all good. 
You can get your money’s worth 


be five hundred students, 
others tell me I should go to a 
big university with thousands of 
pupils. So, Dr. Crane, what do 
you advise?’’ 


UNIVERSITY IN PRINT 


Making a decision in this matter 
is like trying to pick the best 
from the medium- 


from each one. Therefore, the 


final decision becomes largely a 


matter of minor items, such as the 


personality of the auto salesman, 


Some urge — 


but. 


DR. GEORGE W. CRANE 


ounsetor 


whether he’s a friend of yours, and 
your previous experience at the 
wheel of one car or another. In 
much the same manner, a student 
can get his money’s worth in sound 
education at a small college as 
well as at a large university. 

In fact, you readers can become 
well educated by correspondence 
courses and personal reading if 
you have the industry and_ per- 
severance of Abraham Lincoln, 
Benjamin Franklin and_ similar 
illustrious men of the past. 


EDUCATION or Ritz 


Some people go to college for 
social prestige, fraternity or soror- 
ity membership, and a desire to 
‘“ritz’’ the home folks by boasting 
about the football prowess of their 
famous alma mater. Others have 
more serious motives, and aspire to 
become better educated, possibly 
for a later career in teaching, 
medicine, law or other fields of 
business and the professions. Even 


among the latter students, of 
course, the social motives are 


usually a partial factor. e 

As for the formation of life- 
time friendships and a strong feel- 
ing of college spirit, I would re- 
commend the smaller school. Like 
the big cities of America, the large 
universities are not as productive 
of neighborliness and friendliness 
to the degree possible in smaller 
institutions. 


Wuy Go to CoLLEcE? 


One of the biggest dividends 
accruing from college is self-con- 
fidence and social poise. The col- 
lege man knows he has been ex- 
posed to as much knowledge as 
the next fellow, and he also knows 


eine 


took. 
noncollege man or woman is likely 
to overmagnify the active knowl- 


how little of it really ‘ 


edge retained by the university 
eraduate, so he tends to step back 


and let the college man go ahead of 
him, oftentimes when the college 
man actually knows less. But if 
you haven’t attended college, you 
don’t understand how little effec- 
tive knowledge is really retained. 

Colleges are also a good matri- 
monial market. Many of our coeds 
at Northwestern will frankly admit 
that their parents shipped them 
here to get an intelligent, ambi- 
tious husband. This is one of the 
most laudable reasons in the world 
for sending your child to college, 


and is one of the shortcomings of 


a one-sex college, such as a men’s 
school or a women’s college. 

But don’t waste time in college 
if you have no ‘‘horse sense.’’ An 
educated theorist is more danger- 
ous than an ignorant one, for his 
college degrees may impress many 
nonthinking people into voting 
for his braintruster ideas. 

Send for my one-hour ‘‘Test of 
Horse Sense,’’ enclosmg a 3¢ 
stamped envelope, plus_a dime. 
Let your high school son or daugh- 
ter use it to test his gumption or 
practical gumption before he goes 
to college. 


o~- + 


A good teacher for the early 
grades in grammar school should 
possess social perspective, which 
is synonymous with a sense of 
humor. But don’t be too quick 
to condemn a sour-faced spin- 
ster teacher, for her daily tasks 
in school would often exhaust 
even an athletic football star. 
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Sandra D., aged 5, is an only 
child. ‘‘Dr. Crane, she is very 
good at home,’’ her mother vol- 
unteered, ‘‘and gets along well 
when playing with the neighbor- 
ing children. If she ever gets un- 
ruly, I can always reason with 
her without spanking. But at 
kindergarten, her teacher claims 
she has never had a child as bad 
as Sandra. 

‘‘When they were using water 
colors the other day, Sandra put 
some of the paint on a little boy’s 
face. The teacher seemed very 
much surprised and shocked. She 
took Sandra by the hand and led 
her into the first grade room, 
where she told the other teacher 
and the entire roomful of older 
children just what Sandra had 

_ done. 

“‘T remonstrated with the teach- 
er about publicizing a child’s mis- 
deeds, but she tells me that is 
the method they employ. Recently 
she took a little boy into the next 
room and publicly spanked him 
in front of the first grade chil- 
dren. 


“Sandra now hates school and 
her teacher. The latter gloatingly 
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informed me that none of the 
other little girls will play with 
Sandra any more. Dr. Crane, do 
you think the teacher is right?”’ 


Be Farr To TEACHER 


We need to be unusually toler- 
ant regarding the teachers in the 
early grades of school, for their 
task is exceedingly difficult. They 
receive thirty-five or forty young- 
sters who aren’t accustomed to the 
classroom restraints. Many of 
these children are typical little 
grandstanders and selfish egotists 
who have had no brothers or sisters 
at home, and who therefore don’t 
even know how to play or share 
toys or cooperate in simple activ- 
ities. Accordingly, we seldom 
dare believe in entirety the fond 
mamma’s report about her model 
child, for parents of a single 
youngster don’t encounter the full 
gamut of child psychology. 


TEACHING GROWS HARDER 


It is more difficult to teach now- 
adays than it was a generation 
ago, for our kindergartens are so 
full of ‘‘only’’ children. When 
people used to have larger fam- 
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ilies, their youngsters were taught 
social cooperation at home, for 
they had to learn how to get along 
with their brothers and _ sisters 
with a reasonable degree of sue- 
cess. But now they may seldom 
have contacted other youngsters 
until they enter kindergarten. The 
teachers are therefore compelled 
to assume a greater share of the 
burden of socializing modern 
youngsters. ¥ 

Jf you think it is easy to conduet 
a kindergarten with thirty-five 
children, you are sadly mistaken, 
A mother of three children ig 
usually worn out by the end of 
the day. Multiply her problems 
by ten, and you obtain some idea 
of the teacher’s nerve-wracking 
task. 


TEACHERS NEED Humor 


We psychologists don’t wish to 
give the impression that all teach- 
ers are perfect, however, in their 
knowledge of child psychology 
For some are good teachers, and 
some are poor teachers. 

Others may lack a sense of humor; 
so they make mountains out of 
molehills. For example, putting 
a few dabs of water-color paint on 
the face of Sandra’s classmate was 
not a heimous crime. True, it 
must not be ignored, for that 
would invite repetition of the 
naughty deed. But the punish- 
ment should not be comparable to 
a public execution, nor should a 
child be openly shamed and humi 
iated until-she feels she has th 
mark of Cain on her foreheac y 

When punishment is ad Lit 
istered, good teachers try to 
the affair a private one. 
child to the prineipal, if 
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By ELIZABETH and EXWIN McULAIN 


I, Leader’s Preparation: 


1. Familiarize yourself with the arti- 
ele, the study guide and the supple- 
mentary material listed below. 


2. Appoint a small committee to help 
make plans and assist at the meeting. 

3. Have suitable materials available 
for the discussion group (see below). 


4. Arrange a display of books on 
hobbies, games, plays, etc., suitable for 
family use. [Your religious publishing 
house may be willing to supply books 
for this display if you send your request 
well in advance of your meeting.—ED.]| 

5. Consideration might be given to 
having a display of family hobbies. This 
demonstration could well be the begin- 
ning of plans for a family hobby show. 

6. Possibly a representative from the 
National Recreation Association or 
someone else trained in leading group 
games for all ages could be secured to 
suggest games for the family and to 
lead the group in playing some of them 
when the children return to the group. 

7. Perhaps the evening could begin 
with a family fellowship supper. 

8. If the evening’s agendum is to in- 
elude a sharing of family experiences, 
have a few families prepared in advance 
to describe their family nights or to 
give demonstrations of their activities. 

9. The topics listed under Group Dis- 
cussion may be handled in these ways: 


a) If the group is small, have a 
discussion of any two or three topics. 
b) Larger groups could be divided 
into three or four smaller units, with a 
topic assigned to each. Give each a time 
limit for both preparation and presen- 
tation of its ideas to the entire assembly. 
c) Have a panel discussion; then 
open the discussion to all persons present. 
10. An alternative to group discussion 
is a debate. Choose the method most 
suitable to your situation and the one 
which will bring the best results. 


II. Plans for the Meeting: 


‘l. Devotional period. One of the 
following passages could be used as the 
basis: Mark 10:13-16; Matthew 25 :31- 
40. 

2. Distribution of paper and penoils, 
with the suggestion that everyone take 
notes for future reference. 

3. Introduction of principal feature 
(panel, leader, filmstrip, guest speaker). 
- 4, Discussion period. (See IIT below.) 

5. Fellowship. 

_ Bring in the children and play a 
game which could be used in the home. 
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(See page 42 and previous issues of 
Hearthstone or books listed below in 
Suggested Resources.) If the group has 
not had dinner together, light refresh- 
ments could be served at this time. Close 
with a fellowship circle and prayer. 


III. Topics for Discussion: 


1. Values to be derived from a family 
night: fun; sportsmanship and fair play; 
relaxing of tensions; broadening of hori- 
zons; strengthening of ties for difficult 
times; increasing parental understand- 
ing of youthful attitudes. 

2. Experiences of families present. 

3. Adaptation of ideas and sugges- 
tions for families with children of dif- 
ferent age groups; for different seasons 
of the year. 

4. Games for various age levels, (a) 
indoors; (b) outdoors. 

5. Plays and stories which the family 
could read together, 


WHEN CHILDREN 
COME WITH YOU 


Plan to have a leader who may: 


Conduct a Story Hour. Suitable 
stories may be found in this maga- - 
zine, in the primary and junior 
church school story papers, or in 
books borrowed from the public 
library, the school or church li- 
brary. 


Guide in Making Articles. Sug- 


gestions are frequently found in 
this magazine as well as in church 
school papers and in such books 
as, Do-It-Fun for Boys and Girls, 
by Mary and Dale Goss; Holiday 
Craft and Fun, by Joseph Leem- 
ing; 


Here’s How When, by 
Armilda Keiser. Easter greeting 
cards might be made for family 
and friends. A missions project 
could well be started, which might 
be continued in the home. For 
information, Baptists write to 
Miss Florence Stansbury, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York; Dis- 
ciples, to Miss Carrie Dee Han- 
cock, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

Direct Games. Suggestions will 
be found in previous issues of 
Hearthstone and in the books on 
games listed under ‘‘Suggested 
Resources’’ on this page. If the 
children are to join the adults at 
the close of the evening, the lead- 
ers of the two groups should co- 
ordinate their programs. 


—Study Article, page 16 
6. Radio and television programs best 
suited to family listening, (a) for enter- 
tainment; (b) for good music; (0) for 
information; (d@) for inspiration. 

7. Projects in which the family might 
engage, to help others: missions, shut- 
ins, church, ete. 

8. Hobbies and handicrafts in which 
the whole family might engage. 


IV. Suggested Resources: 


Enjoying the Bible at Home, by Anna 
Laura Gebhard. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1951. 32 pages; 50 cents. 

Toward a Christian Home, by Florence 
M. Sly. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo., 
1949. 32 pages; 45 cents. 

Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow, 
by Edwin T. Dahlberg. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1934. 160 pages; 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

Christian Happiness in the Home, by 
F. W. Wiegmann. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1947. 

The Little World of Home, by Wilfred 
and Francis Tyler. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1949. 120 pp., $1.50. 

Home Play, National Recreation 
Association. Published by the Associa- 
tion Press, New York, N. Y., 1945. 96 
pages; 25 cents. A handbook of games. 

Phunology, by E. O. Harbin. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, Nashville, Tenn., 1923, 
454 pages, $1.95. 

Fun Encyclopedia, by H. O. Harbin. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, Tenn., 
1940. 1,008 pages; $3.95. 

Games for Boys and Girls, by E. O. 
Harbin. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1951. 160 pages; $1.35. 

Games for Quiet Times and Small 
Places. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., Sth edition, 1949. 60 pages; 50¢. 

Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone, by 
Harry A. Reynolds. Blue Ribbon Books, 
Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1943. 322 pages; $1.00. 

Fun and Festiwal Series, by Rose H. 
Wright. Friendship Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1952. 48 pages; 50 cents each. 
(‘Fun and Festival from Africa’’; 
‘¢. |. from the Other Americas,’’ ete.) 

Children’s Games from Many Lands, 
by Nina Millen. Friendship Press, New 
York, N. Y., 1951. 214 pages; $1.25, 

Hearthstone. See previous issues for 
family games and crafts. 

‘‘Play Readings Are Profitable Fun.’’ 


‘“The Best in Radio Listening.’’ — 


‘‘Radio for the Family.’’ 
Leaflets, Board of Education and Pub- 
lication, American Baptist Convention, 
Philadelphia. 


96 pages; 50 cents. 


the better. 
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E SPEAK of the ‘‘Mad 

March Hare,’’ the ‘‘ Month of 
Bluster and Blow’’ and St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, March 17, in this 
merry month of March. With all 
this array of material it should 
not be difficult to arrange a real 
jolly evening of fun for family 
and friends. 


Invitations may be made from 
heavy ~ Kelly-green paper. Cut 
shamrocks three or four inches 
across. On these, using white ink, 
write the following verse: 

An’ sure, if ye’ll bring yer family, 

Each Pat and gay colleen, 


We’ll have a jolly gathering, 
While a-wearin’ 0’ the green. 


Date Place 


A bit of Ireland itself can be 
brought to the party if the rooms 
are decorated with streamers of 
green and white crepe paper, Irish 
potatoes, harps, flags, snakes, 
pipes, and other emblems suggest- 
ing the Emerald Isle. Sheer green 
tissue paper may be used to make 
shades for the lights. 


Irish Riddles. As the guests 
armive, pin on each a large green 
shamrock on which a number and 
a riddle have been written with 
white ink. If the riddles can be 
adapted to fit the occasion, so much 
One old conundrum, 
for example, could be revised to 
read, ‘‘Why does an Irishman 
wear green suspenders?’’ The an- 


Hour— 


swer of course is, ““To hold up 
his trousers.’’ 

Or, why are weary Irishmen like 
automobile wheels? Because they 
are tired. 

What is the difference between 
a pessimistic Irishman and an op- 
timistic one? When the Irishmen 
put 2 and 2 together the pessimist 
gets 4, but the optimist gets 22. 

In Ireland, what is the differ- 
ence between a jeweler and a 
jailer? One sells watches and the 
other watches cells. 

Why are green lollypops like 
race horses? The more you lick 
them, the faster they go. 

While the shamrock is being 
pinned on, each guest is handed a 
pencil and sheet of paper. The 
guests are to move about the room, 
read each one’s riddle, then record 
the answer to each by number on 
their sheet of paper. Later in the 
evening, an appropriate prize 
should be given to the one having 
answered the largest number. cor- 
rectly. 

Start the fun off with the follow- 
ing lively game: 


Pats and Colleens. Two players 
choose sides—an equal number in 
each group. When all is ready, 
music is played on some instru- 
ment, or someone stands by the ra- 
dio to turn the knob to make the 
music soft or loud. When the 
music is played softly, the Colleens 


are all to do an Irish jig, but when 
the music gets loud, they stop in- 
stantly and the Pats begin doing 
the jig. Anyone caught by the 
judges jigging out of their turn 
must leave the game. And what 
makes it all so confusing, but 
lively, is the fact that Pats and 
Colleens are in each group, so that 
parts of each group are always 
keeping time to the music, while 
others of the same group are 
standing perfectly still. The game 
is won by the side which has the 
most players remaining in it at the 
end of a certain length of time 
(ten minutes perhaps), or until 
one side is completely out of the 
game. 

Irish Yes and No. Two or three 
players go out of the room and 
decide upon some object that is 
connected with Ireland in fact or 
fietion—the Blarney Stone, snakes, 
pipes, pigs, potatoes, peat, Irish 
jaunting eart, cork, shillalah, Irish 
linen, Lakes of Killarney, St. Pat- 
rick, ete. When they return to the 
room each of the other players gets 
to ask them one question that can 
be answered by a simple, yes or 
no. Suppose, for instance, they 
had chosen the Blarney Stone; 
then the first guesser might ask, 
‘Ts it green?’’ the answer of 
course is no. The next guesser 
might ask, ‘‘Is it in Ireland at the 
present time?’’ And then, ‘‘Can 
you eat this object?’’ In this way 
the possibilities are narrowed down 
until the object is guessed. If it is 
not guessed by the time each 
player has asked a question, then 
the choosing team wins and they 
are allowed to retire from the 
room and decide on another object 
about which the players can ques- 
tion them. : 


Potato Pass. This game, like 
the last, is one in which all may 
take part from Grandpa to Junior. 
Divide the players into two groups 
of equal size, and line them up i 
two rows facing each other. The 
top member of each row is handed 
a basket containing six potatoes of 
varying sizes. This is because 
they are harder to hold onto if 
you are passing first a big potato 
followed by a very small one. The 
object of the game is to see which 
row can more quickly pass all the 
potatoes down to the bottom of the 

: Pens Sas 


ow and back again to the basket. 
ach player must take each potato 
rst in one hand, then in the other, 
efore passing it to the next in 
nme. And never must a player 
ave two potatoes in one hand at 
he same time. 


An Irish Jaunting Cart Ride. 
Vith chalk or a string, make a 
traight line across each end of a 
ong room or hall. The lines should 
e about a yard from each wall, 
me to be used for the starting line, 
md the other for the goal. Each 
eam of contestants is composed of 
wo men, or boys, and one girl. 
There can be as many teams in the 
ace as the width of the room will 
sermit. The two boys of each 
eam grasp the sides of a lght- 
veight, straight kitchen chair, on 
which the girl of the team seats 
ierself. The boys are blindfolded 
ind, holding the chair between 
hem with the girl in the chair, 
stand erect on the starting line. 
At a given signal, all the teams 
start across the room toward the 
yoal line, and the first team across, 
wins. 


The Blarney Bag. A large green 
bag made of crepe or tissue paper, 
filled with paper-wrapped candies, 
is suspended by white ribbons 
from the ceiling in the center of 
the room. The oldest guest at the 
party is handed a light cane, blind- 
folded and led about the room for 
a minute or more to make him lose 
his sense of direction. He is then 
asked to first find, and then burst 
the bag. The other guests will 
probably have to stoop down, while 
he is feeling about in the air with 
his cane for the bag, but when he 
finally slashes it, and the candies 
come showering down, they will be 
in the best position for collecting 
the rewards. 

‘Little piggie’’ sausages in hot 
buns with barbecue sauce, potato 
salad and coffee, with milk or co- 
coa for the youngsters, make de- 
licious refreshments for a party of 
this kind. ‘‘Irish stew’’ served 
with toasted crackers and coffee, 
also make a treat welcome to all. 
_ If the guests are then still loath 
to leave, finish the jolly occasion 
by singing Irish ballads, and tell- 
ing Pat-and-Mike jokes. 
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Success After 65 
(Prom page 35.) 


“6. Forming new concepts of 
successful living. Working for 
satisfaction rather 4han money. 

‘“7, Agencies serving the aged. 
Public health facilities, mental hy- 
giene clinics, visiting nurses, rec- 
reation centers, employment cen- 
ters, nursing the old age homes. 

“The adult schools of the coun- 
try can provide much of this in- 
formation for older people,’’ Dean 
McGhee added. ‘‘ Already  estab- 
lished adult programs—with no 
segregation of age groups—pro- 
vide a wealth of training oppor- 
tunities and the general cultural 
education so necessary to full, 
mature living. Also, data of the 
kind described can be integrated 
into special short leeture-discussion 
courses of value not only to older 
persons but to individuals in the 
middle years who are giving 
thought to successful retirement 
in later life.’’ 


Like everyone else, our older 
adults need to love and be loved 
in order to be healthy. But this 
is not possible when they are sud- 
denly confronted with inactivity 
which may turn them into crotchety, 
nervous individuals. Psychiatrists 
warn that idle retirement is likely 
to aggravate personality defects, 
to bring out deep irritations, and 
to turn a fine citizen into a liabil- 
ity to himself and others. 


Our mental hospitals are flooded 
with elderly people who are not 


insane but simply confused, harm- 


lessly childish or depressed—senile 


TILA aL 


——— 


ao 


‘‘Say Pop, my teacher says the way 
you do arithmetic problems, she won- 
ders how you stay in business,’’ 


largely because they are permitted 
to let their minds rust away. 

Edueation, the New York Uni- 
versity conference decided, is one 
of the important answers to the 
double question, ‘‘ What can we do 
for the increasing number of elder- 
ly people, and what can they do 
for themselves?’’ It is not the 
only answer but it will help enrich 
the lives of millions of Americans 
who otherwise would be left rock- 
ing their way into senility. 


Bobby Meets the Budget 
(From page 20.) 


crocheted beautiful rag rugs from cast- 
off garments for the bedrooms where 
new rugs were needed. Robert and 
George became adept at repairing and 
repainting the furniture, the walls and 
the house itself. Even Donald studied 
gardening and vied with Henry and the 
older boys in making our garden produce 
great amounts of fine vegetables, much 
of which we ‘‘women folk’’ had canned. 

When Robert entered the engineering 
college in our town, the girls, now in 
high school, started baby-sitting with 
zeal, buying their own clothes and pay- 
ing all their school expenses. The 
family had agreed at a conclave that 
Robert must not do any work outside 
school because the freshman course was 
so difficult that many failed and also 
because he wanted to start with a high 
record in scholarship that year. 

Mary Jean made the short, little speech 
which caused Robert to stop worrying 
over the great amount of money to be 
spent on him, when she said, “Two 
years from now, I’ll be just where you 
are, Bob, and you can have the role 
T now have. That’s the way we’ll all 
get college educations. ’’ 

And so we have made them family 
affairs—these college educations for our 
children, just as we have made our 
whole family budget, and not only the 
money budget but the joys, the sorrows, 
the failures and the successes. 

Louise is no longer troubled because 
Keith kept his salary a secret from the 
family for several months. She even 
says that she and Jim admit their 
responsibility for his attitude. They are 
proving this feeling by sharing the 
family budget with Keith’s two younger 
sisters. Keith knows much about it, too. 
And Jim Lane, like Henry, will never 
have to say, when one of his children 


wants to get married, ‘‘I’m against it. 


Why you don’t know how much it costs 
to keep a home going! I’ve spared you 
all that, ete., etc.’’ 

And our Robert is now getting ready 
to show young Bobby, his son, how to 
budget an allowance. He told us 50, 
adding, ‘‘I’m going to use your plan, 
Dad, which you really should copyright.’ i 


When Rachel Came 
(From page 13.) 


nice for the boy to sit with his folks... 
makes him know he belongs. .. .’’ 

Irene bit her lip and avoided Bill’s 
amused eyes. She had always been 
the one to insist Donny was not old 
enough to come to the table. Bill had 
said, ‘‘I don’t see the little fellow very 
much, and anyhow he’s got to learn 
manners sometime.’’ 

‘‘This is Mr. Murray, Rachel,’’ she 
said icily. 

“<How-do,’’ said Rachel politely. 

With more than necessary vigor, Irene 
shook out her napkin when their self- 
appointed cook had scurried back to the 
kitchen. ‘‘You see what I mean? She’s 
so... overwhelming! ’’ 

Bill patted her hand and leaned across 
the table to tweak Donny’s ear. ‘‘So 
you’ve finally become a man, eh? You’d 
really like to watch your daddy eat?’’ 

Donny regarded him gravely. ‘‘Do 
you splash? I splash my mush.’’ 


Bill rolled his eyes in pretended 
anguish. ‘‘Please! And I don’t drink 
out of my saucer, either. Do you?’’ 

Donny hooted. ‘‘It’s cups! You 


drink out of cups. Rachie say so.’’ 

“‘T?’ve told him that a hundred times, 
and Rachel does it in one easy lesson,’’ 
murmured Irene. 

They sat silent while Irene plucked 
at her necklace and Bill eyed the door 
hopefully. But no Rachel appeared with 
their dinner. 

Irene cleared her 
““We’re ready, Rachel.’’ 

Still no dinner. Donny wrinkled his 
nose and pretended to be a bunny, 
while Bill whispered, ‘‘Now what???’ 

Then the door opened, and Rachel 
came in, empty-handed. She came and 
stood just behind Donny’s chair. Head 
bowed, eyes closed, she stood silently 
waiting. 

Bill blinked hard and Irene thought, 
It’s the blessing. She’s waiting for us 
to ask the blessing. When did we last 
ask a blessing? We used to. Why did 
we get careless and so rushed that we 
forgot? 

Trene nodded at Bill. He got a little 
red, bowed his head, and murmured, 
“Bless this food to our use. . . and 
thank you, God.’’ 

When Irene lifted her head she saw 
that Rachel’s eyes were brightly blue. 
The woman stood there for a moment 
like a proud mother hen who has wit- 
nessed the return of a family of prodigal 
chicks; then she padded swiftly back to 
the kitchen. 

Bill wiped his forehead. << Whew! 
We won’t forget that again.’’ 


throat loudly. 


Tre NEXT MORNING Irene awoke 
feeling she must still be dreaming. 
There was the odor of fresh coffee in the 
air, and somewhere a high, thin voice 
Was singing, ‘‘Abide With Me.?? 

_ Bill propped himself on one elbow and 
sniffed, ‘‘The good pixies have every- 
thing under control. I don’t even hear 
our young scalawag.’? 


Irene whipped back the covers and 
tumbled out of bed. ‘‘I overslept ... 
but not that woman,’’ she muttered as 
she brushed her tangled curls fiercely. 
She started toward the door but Bill 
called her back. 

‘‘You forgot something.’’ 

‘¢What?’’ 

‘Your slippers.’? 

Trene sent him a withering glance, 
grabbed her slippers, and flew down the 


stairs. Just outside the kitchen door 
she hesitated. 
‘cWhat you doing?’’ That was 


Donny’s voice. 
‘«Talking to God.’’ 
ter-of-fact. 
6¢Why??? 
<< Every morning before I drink my 
coffee, I shut my eyes and ask God 
what I should be doing that day.’’ 
““T talk to God, too,’’ said Donny 
brightly. ‘‘Last night when I said my 


Rachel was mat- 


The good man is 


his own friend. 


— Sophocles 


lay-me-downs, I asked him for a red 
sucker. [ like red suckers.’’ 

Outside the door, Irene flinched. 

‘fAt night you must say thank you 
to God,’’ Rachel admonished sternly. 

“*Do you?’’ 

““Most certainly.’’ 

The boy seemed to be considering. 
‘“Then I will say thank you, too. If I 
get my sucker today, I will say thank 
you to God tonight.’’ 

Irene cleared her throat loudly and 
pushed open the door. ‘‘Good morning, 


Rachel. How is my big boy?’’ 
““T have eat,’? Donny announced 
sweetly. ‘‘T have eat with a big spoon 


like Daddy.’’ 

Irene glanced at Rachel, but she was 
busy with the percolator. ‘‘I don’t 
sleep good on strange beds, Mum. Seems 
like I might as well fix the breakfast.’’ 
There was a pan of bubbling eggs and 
erisp bacon on the back of the stove 
and muffins in the half-open oven. 

‘*But. we only have toast and coffee. 
Bill doesn’t have time for a big break- 
Las tegeyes acs 

‘*Bill will take time,’’? he announced 
as he strode in, tying on his bathrobe 
and sniffing loudly like a bloodhound. 

Donny crowed with delight. ‘‘Daddy’s 
funny.’’ 

“‘T always say a good breakfast is 
a fine thing for a sleepy stomach and 
tunes up the disposition,’’ observed 
Rachel. ‘‘A family should breakfast 
together.’’ She turned to Irene for 


confirmation. 
Trene gulped. ‘‘Why, yes . . . yes, 
After the Murray ‘‘family’’ break- 


of course. ’? 
fast and as soon as Bill had left, Irene 
fled upstairs. She smoothed beds and 


fluffed pillows while she thought, This 
woman is taking over my howsehold. 
Who is she to tell me how to rum my 
house and my family? 

Rachel came padding up the stairs 
and found Irene. ‘‘I don’t want to be 
in the way, Mum. You tell me what 
LOMGO Se 

Trene turned with a sharp retort on 
her lips and met the anxious blue eyes, 
‘(Why ... you’re doing fine, Rachel. 
Just fine,’’ she said weakly. 


W nen three days had passed, Irene 
decided she’d never been so furious so 
many times before. And why? Well, it 
was really quite perplexing. Surely she 
shouldn’t be annoyed because a very 
capable, blue-eyed woman had managed 
to rearrange and reorganize the Murray 
household until it was breezing along 
more smoothly than it ever had before. 
So many things Irene had disapproved 
before had suddenly become the accepted 
thing. Like Donny being allowed in the 
front yard. Rachel had personally in- 
troduced the litle fellow to each shrub 
and blossom. Almost magically she in- 
jected in him a healthy respect for 
‘*Mother’s pretty trees.’’ And there 
hadn’t been the slightest reason for 
Trene to protest, ‘‘He’s ruining the 
place.’’ He wasn’t at all. This matter 
of smooth household management came 
so easily for Rachel that in spite of her- 
self Irene marveled. She was increas- 
ingly amazed by the way Rachel’s eyes 
could get soft and almost loving over 
a sweet potato pie or a pan of beaten 
biscuits. 

It was the fifth day after Rachel’s 
arrival that she set a large-sized slice 
of lemon pie before Bill, and he gasped, 
““My word! What’s that two inches of 
white stuff on top?’’ ; 

‘Egg white,’’ said Rachel proudly, 
and she turned to Irene. ‘‘I can. get 
more egg white out of an egg than 
most anyone. That’s the way I am.’’ 

Irene looked over at Bill’s dreamy 


expression and said meekly, ‘‘ Maybe 
you could show me how.’’ 
Rachel beamed. ‘‘Yes, Mum.’’ ¥ 


It was on the sixth day that Irene 
made her last and most violent protest. 
‘‘That woman’s running my house and 
she can’t stay here any longer. I don’t 
care if she does get lonely in empty 
houses, ’’ 

Bill quirked an eyebrow. ‘‘Rachel is 
only trying to help. Personally, I think 
she’s doing a swell job.’ 

~\ 
Tue AWAITED telegram from 
Mother Murray came while they were at 
the dinner table. 


over tomorrow, and she can get the 
house ready,’’ Irene said. 

Bill toyed with his teaspoon and 
absently sugared his coffee a second tim 
‘You know . . . it’s funny but I’ve 
sorta gotten attached to the old girl. 

‘“You ... . you have??? _ 

Bill looked thoughtful. ‘TI can’t e 
actly say what she’s done around he 
but ... there’s a difference. Have yor 
noticed it??? 


Irene stiffened. Then she nodded. 
‘“‘Rachie!’’ cried Donny suddenly. 
Don’t go, Rachie.’’ 

Trene turned and saw that Rachel had 
yme in from the kitchen. She looked 
ith questioning eyes at Irene. 
**Yes, Rachel,’’ said Irene pleasantly. 
Mother Murray is coming home. I’ll 
uke you over in the morning.’’ 

The oddest expression crossed the 
oman’s face, and then she hurriedly 
ft the room. 

I ought to feel relieved, thought Irene. 
lo more of this trying to live up to 
jachel. I’ll be free agam. Yet 
frangely enough she didn’t feel the 
lation she had expected. 

Rachel emerged from the kitchen 
gain and set a dish of warm custard 
m the table. ‘‘I always say you 
houldn’t leave a body alone by the 
yater until he can swim,’’ she observed 
oberly. 

Trene thought this odd statement over 
autiously. 

‘‘Swim with Rachie,’’ 
rleefully. 

Rachel patted his head. 
‘belong right here.’’ 

Trene gulped and caught the gleam of 
nterest in Bill’s eyes. She looked at 
Rachel, standing there, staring down at 
ler bony hands. Then quite unexpectedly 
he heard herself saying, ‘‘Stay, 
Rachel. Yes, do stay on with us’’ 

The woman’s head jerked up, and 
frene was startled by the look in the 
jue eyes. A slow smile lighted Rachel’s 
gjlain face. ‘‘Why, Mum, that’s the 
1icest thing anyone ever said to me.. 
[ll always say so... .’’ 

There was a small silence and then 
Bill cleared his throat sharply. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s fine, Rachel. Then ... I guess 
you’re staying. .. .’’ 

But Rachel shook her head. ‘‘No, 
Mr. Murray.’’ Faint pink touched her 
fips. ‘“‘If ... if my girl had lived 
[ think she would have been sweet and 
pretty like the Mum here . . . and just 
as needin’ of a little help.’’ 

Trene was startled. She had never 
thought of Rachel in a home of her 
own, with children of her own. Yet 
why not? No woman had ever shown 
herself more wise as to what made a 
happy home, the things that made a 
house look ‘‘lived in.’’ All those small 
things that tied three persons into one 
family. 

‘¢You won’t stay?’’ Irene said softly. 

‘<T always think it must be right for 
the oldsters to take time to show the 
young.’’ Rachel straightened her thin 
shoulders briskly. ‘‘But you don’t need 
me here any longer. Not really. My 
duty is with Mother Murray now.’’ 

Irene gripped the handle of her cup 
hard. ‘‘But maybe someone else... .’’ 

Rachel sighed. ‘‘I tried to think that 
right at first, too, Mum. I decided to 
stay. Then I remembered to talk to 
God about it out there in the kitchen.’’ 
_ Bill leaned forward. ‘‘What did he 
say, Rachel?’’ 

‘‘He said just like I knew. He said 
my duty is to Mother Murray now.’’ 


Trene looked directly into Rachel’s 


said Donny 


“*T decided 
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eyes and saw a new look. She saw 
satisfaction, confidence, faith that 
“‘Mum’’ and Mr. Murray were very 
well able now to manage for themselves. 
Irene smiled, and understanding passed 
between the two women. 

Irene wanted to say, ‘‘I’ll be grate- 


ful . . . eternally -gy@teful,’’ but the 
words would only have embarrassed 
Rachel. And there was really no need 


to speak. The keen blue eyes had 


prodded deep and _ seen 
Trene’s heart. 

The Murray home will never be quite 
the same, marveled Irene. Not Bill or 
Donny... or myself. ‘‘We’ll miss you, 
Rachel,’’ she said simply. as 

Rachel blinked once and fumbled for 
her handkerchief. Then with an ama- 
zing burst of speed, she gathered up the 
dessert dishes and disappeared into the 
kitchen. 


what lay in 


Hearth to HEARTHSTONE 


Letters and Comments from Our Readers 


Businessman’s Comment 


An Indiana business executive made 
this comment in a letter dated November 
21, 1952: 

‘Again we wish to the congratulate 
you on your splendid publication Hearth- 
stone. The paper is attractive, your 
typography is unusually good; layout is 
well done and your material is pertinent. 
You are doing a good job of editing. I 
always get something worth while out of 
each issue you send for our files.’’ 


Oil Operator Enjoys Illustrated Article 


A Texas oil operator and drilling con- 
tractor took the time to write the follow- 
ing letter after reading the article on 
the Henrichs family, by Norma C. 
Brown (June, 1952, pp. 16-18): 

‘‘T have recently had the pleasure of 
reading a copy of your magazine Hearth- 
stone for the month of June, 1952, and 
was particularly impressed with the 
article and photographs on ‘The Story 
of the Henrichs Family.’ ; 

‘‘In the firsf place, the article was 
splendidly written. In the second place, 
excellent photographs were used, which 
to the reader mean even more than the 
article, for anyone can look at the 
characters in the photographs and get a 
real spiritual uplift and impression. 

‘<The world really needs the ingredient 
of hope, and if I have ever seen an 
article with photographs that gave to 
the reader a real tonic, it is this one. 
You are to be commended for furnish- 
ing the readers of Hearthstone with such 
heartening material. . . .’’ 


Dallas, Texas 


‘swords Fail Me!’’ 


Mrs. Virgil A. Sly, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, who contributed an article de- 
seribing her family’s custom of sending 
personal Christmas cards of their own 
design (Dec., 1952, pp. 22-23), wrote 
this note: 

‘¢Please refer to page 21 in the De- 
cember issue of Hearthstone. 

‘¢¢Words Fail Me!’ 
words and others, too, I will say about 
this December issue. (And that is not 
because of the article on pages 22 and 


HARRY HINES 


231). 


“Tt really is a beautiful and stimulat- 
ing issue. Congratulations. Gets better 
all of the time.’’ 


All of those — 


Montana-Japanese Relations 


A congregation in Montana is building 
a new church. One of its members, 
while reading the November, 1952, 
Hearthstone, saw the picture on page 19, 
of a Japanese minister baptizing a young 
woman in a church in Yokohama. He 
immediately sent us a letter asking for 
details of construction of the baptistry 
pictured there. It seemed to be just 
the type his church wanted. 


Special Requests 


Marie C. Hay, superintendent of the 
St. Louis Children’s Home of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and author of ‘‘Why 
It’s So Hard to Find a Child’’ (Oct., 
1952, pp. 22-23), telephoned to say that 
as soon as that issue reached our readers, 
she had numerous requests from ministers 
for additional copies of her article. 

A South Bend, Indiana, woman re- 
cently ordered a complete file of the 
Hearthstones (Jan., 1952—Jan., 1953) 
containing the series of articles on 
family life in countries where American 
Baptist. and Disciple missionaries are 
stationed. Most of these, you will re- 
eall, were written by the missionaries, 
who also supplied many of the illustra- 
tions. We had a similar request for files 
of the numbers containing the series of 
articles on versions of the Bible. 


To Our Readers 


Beginning with this issue, we 
shall publish some of the letters 
and coments of our readers—yes, 
and of our writers, too. Here are 
some of the things we should all 
like to know: What members of 
your family read Hearthstone 
regularly? How are you using 
Hearthstone in your home? In 
your chureh groups? What articles 
have you found especially help- 
ful? What features do you and 
your family enjoy most? Send 
us your ideas and your reactions, 
and, insofar as space permits, we 
shall share them with all our 
readers. Address your letters to 
the Editor, Hearthstone, 2700 Pine 
Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


(Biblegram, page 10.) 

‘‘Judge not, and you will not be 
judged; condemn not, and you will not 
be condemned; forgive, and you will 
be forgiven; give, and it will be given 
to you.’’—Luke 6:37, 38. 

The Words 
A Lincoln K Devil 
B Unended L Windy 


M Willow 
N Bacon 
O Fever 
P Aunt 
Q Divide 
R Maybe 


C Wiggle 
D Joined 
H Journey 
F Goofy 
G Bonnet 
H Mounted 


I Igloo S Bald 
J Dugout T Vent 


U Tong 


Helping a Child Appreciate 
Being Adopted 


(From page 22.) 


his signature, for their name becomes 
his name. People who adopt children 
should be sure that they have such legal 
papers. A birth certificate can be issued 
with the child’s name, by adoption. 
Thus it never becomes necessary for the 
child to- reveal to anyone, except by 
choice, that he is an adopted child. 
This is important to the child. 
Because the adopted child is loved 
and wanted, it is not very difficult to 
help that child appreciate being adopted. 
In fact, the writer knows of two adopted 
children in one family. Each joyously 
celebrates two birthdays—one of them 
is the date of birth, the other is the 
date of adoption. Both are yery im- 


portant dates in their lives. These 
children have been helped to realize that 
it was a real day of rejoicing when the 
final adoption papers were. signed and 
they became members of that family. 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like when there’s a 


child 


home—especially 


in it! 


Cuddle Bear Has Tongue Trouble 
(Continued from page 26.) 


river was busy mending a leak in his 
dam. He could not stop a minute to 
play with Cuddle Bear. 

Then as Cuddle Bear turned about, 
to go into the forest, he saw a flash of 
red in the branches above the path and 
called, ‘‘Sammy Squirrel! ’’ 

The flash of red halted for a minute. 
But when Sammy Squirrel peeked down 
through the pine needles, his checks 
were so full of nuts that Cuddle Bear 
could hardly understand what his little 
friend was trying to say. 

‘‘T am taking these over to Chippy 
Chipmunk. He is almost out of nuts. 
Can’t let a neighbor go hungry, you 
know.’’ Then off he scampered. 

So Cuddle found himself left 
alone again. 

Not that Cuddle Bear would have had 
a very good time playing, even if he 
could have found someone to play with. 
For now with afternoon coming on, he 
was hungry and tired. Besides, he could 
not forget the look that Big Brown Bear 
Mama had given him when she said, 
““Why, Cuddle Bear!’’ 

Perhaps Cuddle Bear’s legs knew bet- 
ter than his head what he really wanted, 
for they started to walk home to the old 
mine. Almost the minute he turned 
about, Cuddle Bear began to feel better. 
He walked a little faster. Then, as he 


Bear 


walked, he tried moving his tongue. 


“I filled inkwells today!’? 


‘sy am ~ Sorry, Big Brown  Bear| 
Mama,’’ he said to himself, just to try 
it out. Just hearing his voice say the 
words did something to Cuddle Bear. 
Now he started to run. In no time at 
all he was pushing against the mine} 
door. 

‘‘Big Brown Bear Mama! Big Brown 
Bear Mama!’’ he called as he ran. 

But then Cuddle Bear stopped. For 
there was no one there to hear him. Big 
Brown Bear Mama was not there. 

For a minute Cuddle Bear just stood 
still and blinked. No Big Brown Bear 
Mama by the fireplace. No Big Brown 
Bear Mama stirring up good things 
above the table. Cuddle Bear turned 
now to look up at the peg where Big 
Brown Bear Mama always hung her 
shawl. 

‘¢H-e-e!’’ he squealed. It was gone! 

A terrible feeling came over Cuddle | 
Bear, worse than any empty-stomach 
feeling could ever be. Oh, had Big | 
Brown Bear Mama thought. that he had | 

: 


meant what he said to her that morn- 
That he really wanted her to leave 
him alone? And had she... 

Then—pad, pad, pad! There came a | 
noise from outside. 

Cuddle Bear scarcely knew whether it | 
was his heart thumping inside him or 
whether his ears were really hearing 
something. He was almost afraid to 
push open the door. But when he did, 
Cuddle Bear let out a third squeal. This 
time it was a joyful one. For Big 
Brown Bear Mama was coming up the 
forest path. 

Cuddle Bear never knew just how he 
did get to her. All he could ever req 
member was how sweet it was to smell 
the clean freshness of her spic-and-span 
apron as he leaned against it and eried. 

“*Oh, Big Brown Bear Mama, I didn’t 
mean what I said to you this morning. 
I don’t want you to leave me alone 
ever, ever’? 

Big Brown Bear Mama’s voice was 
quiet when she answered. But it was, 
no longer sad. 

“Don’t you worry, Cuddle Bear. gu 
would not leave you alone even if you” 
wanted me to. Especially when you 
were naughty. Why, that is when little 
bears need their mamas more than at 
any other time.’’ 

Of course, Big Brown Bear Mama’s 
words were surprising. But they did 
not astonish Cuddle Bear half as much 
as his own. And how easy it was to 
make his tongue say them. 

“‘T am sorry I said it, Big Brown 
Bear Mama.’’— ; 

In spite of the noisy rattling of the 
plate on top of the honey-cake jar, Big 
Brown Bear Mama had heard. Cuddle 
Bear was sure of that. He could tel 
from the look in Big Brown Bear 
Mama’s eyes. He was sure even before 
she gave him a honey cake and answered, 
‘‘T knew that you were, Cuddle Bear. 
Even this morning T knew,’’ 

And as he bit into his crisp, sweet 
honey cake, Cuddle Bear scarcely heard 
her for wondering, ‘‘How could any 
Baek big or little, know as much as Big 

rown Bear ew 92? 

Ma ee a 


ing? 


THE GARCIAS AND I 
(From page 33.) 


)picked up the yardstick and walked over 


‘to him. Gilbert looked at me and then 
at the yardstick and seurried to his seat 
in desperate haste. Twelve times that 


|day Gilbert was into real mischief, and 
‘twelve times I walked over to my desk 


on which the yardstick lay, carried it over 
to where Gilbert was misbehaving, and 


{reminded him of what the principal had 
/ said. 


But after the first threatening re- 


j}minder he went to his seat each time 
)with less timidity and more bravado. 


Just before school was out, he threw an 
eraser across the room and hit Hilma. 
I consoled Hilma a bit and then went 
over to Gilbert without the yardstick this 
time. 

‘““Why did you throw an eraser at 
Hilma?’’ 

ecletelt. lake ab." 

*‘Do you remember what the prin- 
cipal told me-to do if you were dis- 


 obedient?’’ Gilbert cowered in his seat. 


_ then at Gilbert again. 


““Do you remember?’’ 

No answer. 

The dismissal bell rang. Gilbert 
brightened but cowered again when I 
said, ‘‘You must all leave the building 
at once, because I have something to 
settle with Guilbert.’’ 


They were all very quiet and solemn- 
eyed. They marched out — virtuously 
ignoring the doomed Gilbert. Hilma 
was the last in the line and her short 
skirt swung in disapproval as she passed 
him. I got the yardstick and looked at 
Gilbert, who sat quietly now. If I 
didn’t use the yardstick this afternoon, 
I would have to use it tomorrow. The 
idea sickened me. Until school was out, 
every day or two I’d have to spank that 
tiny bit of badness. If I could have 
given him one good spanking and made 
an end of it, I would have had stomach 
for the task; but my best spanking 
couldn’t equal the principal’s, and the 
effect of hers was brief and passing. 

Flies buzzed in the window and I sat 
and watched Gilbert. First I looked at 
Gilbert and then at the yardstick, and 
His black-marble 
eyes never left my face. 

I had a sudden whim—really I could 


not call the thing an inspiration. I 


} 


‘ 


reached over to the drawer where I kept 
precious things and took out the story- 
book The Voyage of the Mary Adair. 
It was a beautiful book. I had had it 
when I was a child but it looked new. I 
had brought it to show to the class be- 
fore the catastrophe of Gilbert burst 
upon me. I took the paper from around 


it and said, ‘‘Look at this, Gilbert.’’ 


He must have come slowly, but I was 


busy looking at the lovely illustrations - 


and did not notice he was there until 
his little head came between me and the 
page. He did not say a word—just de- 
voured the pictures with his eyes. I 
waited until I thought the first pic- 
tures were completely absorbed by his 
small childish mind, and then turned the 


———« 


pages slowly, giving him time to digest 
each. When I was about to close the 
book, his small hand held it flat, so I 
waited a bit longer. At last he took his 
hands away and looked at me. I 
wrapped the book carefully in the paper 
and gave it to him. 

‘“You may hayesids 
““Take it home.’’ 

He disappeared like magic and I sat 
exhausted at my desk and thought of 
Gilbert and looked at the yardstick. The 
door opened. Mrs. Garcia heaved her 
huge bulk through the door followed by 
a damp and tear-soaked Gilbert. She 
handed me the book unwrapped. 

‘Him steal!’’ she said. 
him.’? 


@ilbert,’’ I said. 


*<You spank 
She spoke belligerently. 

““No,’’ I said, ‘‘T gave it to him. I 
wanted him to have it.’? I handed the 
book to Gilbert. He malevolently 
brushed off imagined dirt where his 


A teacher affects eternity; he 
can never tell where his influ- 
ence stops. 

—Henry Adams 


mother had touched it and said, ‘‘I want 
paper to wrap it.’’ He did not say 
““please,’’? but I gave him some paper. 
He ignored his mother. I helped him 
wrap the book and said, ‘‘ You can look 
at the pictures now. When you can 
read better, you can read it.’’ 

Gilbert took it and loftily departed 
without looking at the huge woman who 
followed him. At the door she turned 
to me. Her eyes were not belligerent 
now, but what they were I couldn’t say. 


Next MORNING, Gilbert was in his 
seat when I got there. A wrapped pack- 
age was on his desk, the book beyond 
a doubt. I merely smiled and said, 
‘Good morning, Gilbert.’’ He said 
something very low. I wondered what 
now. I sat at my desk and began mak- 
ing content reading questions. A hand 
touched my arm—a hot baby hand. It 
was the first time he had ever touched 
me. I looked at him. 

“¢T ean read it,’’ he said. 

‘You can?’’? I was properly im- 
pressed. He got the book, laid it on my 
desk and unfolded the paper. I noticed 
then his little black paws were shining 
clean—no longer little black paws. 

‘¢T read to there,’’ he said. I felt 
he had. 

“¢Will you tell the children about it?’’ 
I asked. 

cowWait till I read to here.’’? «He 
pointed to the picture of the little boat 


on the pond. I agreed to wait, and he 


went back to his seat and read his 
book. : 
Eventually he reached the picture and 
I told the class Gilbert was going to 
tell them about the book he was read- 
ing. He strutted up, holding the book 
like a jewel, and carefully raised it for 


the class to .see. He told the story 
well. His eyes were soft and black. 
iT SCARCELY breathed for the next 
two weeks. JI hunted over libraries to 
find books as prettily illustrated as The 
Voyage of the Mary Adar. I would 
say to Gilbert, ‘‘This book belongs to 


the library. JI brought it for you to 
look at,’’? and he always answered, ‘‘I 
can read it, Teacher. Really I can. 
Please let me show you.’’ 

For a long time he carried his precious 
book to school every morning wrapped 
in its paper and back every night; but 
at last he became so interested in his 
new books that he left it at home. He 
was a nice, quiet little bookworm. He 
always insisted on telling about each 
story he read, and as I could not let him 
monopolize time that belonged to the 
other children, he stayed after school 
and told each one to me. I listened to 
endless children’s stories and was not 
particularly bored; I found the change 
in him so amazing. 


Then came the last day of school. 
The children were all in their seats look- 
ing over their report cards when the 
door opened and in came Mrs. Garcia 
and Gilbert. She swelled with pride 
and Gilbert carried a cake—a huge cake 
with five candles on it. 

““T make you a cake,’’ she said, and 
Gilbert stood holding the cake—his hour 
of triumph. 

The situation was a bit puzzling. I 
looked at the candles. 

Mrs. Garcia answered my look, ‘‘ He 
thinks cakes must have candles.’’ 

‘CA birthday cake for you,’’ Gilbert 
panted breathlessly. 

I took the cake and set it on a low 
table and gave Gilbert the matches (my 
birthday was in September, but that 
was a small matter). He lighted the five 


candles and then started the song 
‘Happy Birthday to You.’’ The other 
children sang, ‘‘Dear Teacher,’’ but 


Gilbert sang grandly, ‘‘ Happy birthday, 
Mrs. Conant! Happy birthday to you! ’’ 

I eut the cake and we ate it. Mrs. 
Garcia gave me a small package. I 
gave Gilbert his report card and untied 
the package while Mrs. Garcia and Gil- 
bert gloated over the report card. The 
present was a muslin luncheon cloth 
made with drawn work. The work was 
beautiful and must have taken months 
to finish. JI tried to thank her ade- 
quately. I hated to think of the time 
she must have spent on it. 

Mrs. Garcia took the cake dish and 
Gilbert took his report card and started 
to leave. Gilbert looked at me and 
said, ‘‘You liked your birthday cake,’’ 
and I cast my English to the winds and 
said, ‘‘It was grand.’’ 

Mrs. Garcia came quite close to me 
and fumbled for words. Her eyes were 
full of pride, ‘‘Gilbert a good boy, a 
smart boy,’’ she beamed. ‘‘You nice 


teacher,’’ and touched my hand—then — 


Gilbert intervened and took her home, 


back. - 


marching proudly and without looking r 


March Musings 


... The first month of the Roman year until 46 B.c., 
when it became the third month of the Julian Calen- 
dar. However, it remained the first month of the 
legal year in England until 1752. March gets its 
name from Mars, the Roman god of war. . . Anglo- 
Saxons ealled it the ‘‘loud-month’’ or the ‘‘storm- 
month.’’ Today we might well eall it ‘‘churech- 
month,’’ because March probably sees the highest 
average attendance at church of any month during 
the year. .. For many, it is ‘‘headache-month’’ due 
to the inevitable day of judgment which comes to 
American citizens on March 15... Remember! Pas- 
senger cars were involved in 74 per cent of the fatal 
accidents on our highways in 1951. Be MORE eare- 
ful this year, as pleasure driving begins to pick up 
this month. 


Stewardship in the Home 


This is the month when we determine how much 
we must ‘‘render to Caesar’’ of the ‘‘things that are 
Caesar’s.’’ March 15 is also an appropriate time 
to give some thought to what the home is doing to 
develop a real sense of Christian stewardship. 


It is a sobering thought that only about one and 
a half cents out of every dollar that the average home 
spends goes for religious and charitable purposes. If 
the lowly nickel and dime are no longer worth much 
consideration for their purchasing power, what can 
be said for a cent and a half? It is not enough even 
. to mail a posteard now. 


i Of course, thinking in terms of averages is hardly 

_ fair Only a fraction over fifty per cent of our 

7 population belongs to the church. That practically 

doubles the giving of church people, which therefore 

arises to the magnificent value of a three-cent stamp ! 

_ Furthermore, only about thirty-five per cent of 

those who are church members are regular and con- 

_ Sistent contributors to the financial program of the 

church. This increases a little more the contributions 
of those that contribute! 


But after making all possible allowances, the man 
who this month is making out his income tax return is 
falling far short of the twenty per cent allowable 
reductions for religious and charitable causes. In 
other words, it costs less to give generously now than 
ever before. 


Give the Help They Need 

Again Easter comes around with its many oppor- 
tunities for varied expressions of our Christian faith 
and compassion. Not the least among them is the — 
annual campaign of Easter Seals for the benefit of 
erippled children and adults. 

Christmas Seals to help combat tuberculosis are 
widely known and used. Easter Seals are only just 
beginning to catch on. Anything that is given to 
these causes can be applied toward that twenty per 
cent reduction on your income tax mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Who would not 
want to help 
Jimmie, and others 
like him? 


Jimmie is not yet 
two, but Easter Seals 
are already helping 
him. Here, in his 
own home, he is 
learning to walk by 
practicing on the 
parallel bars supplied. 
by the Society for 

Crippled Children. 
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Useful Reading! | cee 


Faiths That Compete for My Loyalty 


By Dwight E. Stevenson. A study of modern man’s idols and 
what serving them means. A discussion of pagan substitutes 
competing with the Christian way of life (worship of material 
goods, the “eat, drink and be merry” philosophy, belief in the 
superiority of one group or race, fatalism, and the conviction 
that “might is right”) . . . information about the Mormon, 
Spiritualist, Swedenborgian, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Christian 
Science, Rosicrucian, Father Divine, House of David, Unity 
and Seven Day Adventist cults . . . an evaluation of world 
religions of Sikhism, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism . . . a 
discussion of special heresies of modern Christianity (the 
case against churchless Christianity, legalism and literalism) 

. and reasons why the Christian way of life taught in our 
churches has more to offer each of us today. For individual 
reading or for use in Sunday morning classes of young people 
and adults! 50 cents 


Enjoying the Bible at Home 


By Anna Laura Gebhard. An illustrated booklet explaining how the Bible can 
enrich family living. The material includes suggestions for giving the Bible a voice 
in the home, telling stories from the Bible to children, exploring the new transla- 
tions, seeking guidance from the Bible for family needs, and making the Bible live 
through family activities and games. There is a chapter explaining home resources 
that will help families enjoy the Bible more and a chapter on church resources. 
Particularly valuable is the chart showing the level of Bible understanding for chil- 
dren and youth from 1 to 17 years old and for adults, together with a listing of 
portions of the Bible meaningful to each age, suggested Scripture to memorize, 
activities, and resources that help. 50 cents 


(rood Neighbors. 


Enjoying the Bible By Elizabeth C. Gardner. A helpful exposition on 

the lawyer’s question to Jesus, “Who is my neigh- 
at Flome bor?” ‘This illustrated booklet will guide adults to 
more Christian living in the community. The sub- 
jects discussed include: ways of being friendly with 
neighbors and showing consideration . . . suggestions 
for neighborly cooperation . . . how to get along 
with other people’s children . . . how to avoid com- 
mon causes of friction . . . ways of overcoming 
prejudices . . . good policies for borrowing and 
lending . . . how to share joys and sorrows of neigh- 
Seen ’ Le bors . . . community church activities . . . how to get 
: along with church neighbors . . . community cele- 
brating, gardening-and planning projects. 50 cents 


By Anna Laura 


Oe: from your own cheek publisher! 


THE MAN OF 


for giving and reading 


+ A MAN CAN KNOW GOD 


By John Henry Strong. Written 
from the author’s rich, personal 
experience. A record of how God 
has guided a man’s life for fifty 
years; how this man came to 
know God, to regard time as sa- 
cred and humanity as holy . $2.00 


ANSWERING GOD'S CALL 


By Frank M. Kepner. Eleven 
informal sermons dealing with 
life’s eternal verities by a Baptist 
pastor well-known,.on the Pacific 
Coast. Each séul-séarching mes- 
sage 1s baséd»on...a..challenging 
e. Deeply felt, 

sees» $2.00 


Scripture passag 
simply stated. 71... 


® PATHS THE-MASTER TROD: 


By Kelly O’Neall, Inspiring 


weekly mealtime prayer . . $1.5 


% FORTY DAYS WITH JESUS 


By M. E. Willcockson. New Len: 
ten meditations for individual an 
family worship . . . brief dail 
readings, a weekly hymn and 


*® DISCOVERING 
WAYSIDE TREASURES 


By William N. Hutchins. De 
lightful stories of daily life show 
ing that nothing is commonplace 
everything is dynamic with spir 
itual power in God’s world . $2.0 


® MAN HAS FOREVER 


By B. H. Bruner. Brief, clear 
insights on the relationship 01 
immortality to the reality of the 
unseen, to the human heart, to 
physical death and to the empty’ 
SOMO $1.00! 


® The MINISTRY of the SPIRIT 


By A. J. Gordon. A powerful ex- 
position ofthe nature, privileges, 
strength and responsibilities of 
life under the Holy Spirit . $2.00 


® FELLOWSHIP EVANGELISM. 
Through Church Groups iN 


By Harry C. Munro. Step-by-ster 
procedures for the church to usé 
for more successful evangelistic 
work through its lay fellowship, 


| study and service groups . . $2.0 
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